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Memoirs of the Lire and WritTinGs of the lite JAMES 
Harris, £/9; with a frriking Likenefs of that celebrated Philofophical 


Author. 


I N our Biographical refearches we often 
find fuch exuberance of incidents, 
that it is no eafy tafk to make an abridge- 
ment, which, while it affords full and 
ample information, is compatible with that 
brevity which the nature ef a periodical 
mifcellany requires. This circumitance 
occurs particularly in the lives of men in 
the more extenfive fcenes of action, in 
thofe of Legiflators, Statefinen, Naviga- 
tors, and Commanders. But the Scholar, 
while his writings enlighten and blefs man- 
kind, and exalt himielf to a high degree 
of fame, mufes filent and unperceived in 
the philofophic fhade. Hence, as has 
been often before objerved, his life feldom 
abounds with much adventure, and muit 
rather be gathered from the general com- 
‘maar of his writings, than from an a- 

undance of information, where, with re- 
fpeét to any great varieties of action or of 
fortune, the moft intimate friends may 
have but little to relate. 

James Harris, Efq; the Author of fo 
many excellent Philofophical Difquifitions, 
was the fon of James Harris, Efg; of the 
Clofe in Salifbury, and the Lady Elifa- 
beth, one of the fitters of Anthony. Ath- 
ley Cooper, Ear] of Shaftefbury, the cele- 
brated Author of the ‘¢ Charaéteriftics.’ 
From this Nobleman, and from his other 
uncle, the Hon. Maurice-Afhley Cooper, 
who tranflated the Cyropoedia of Xeno- 
phon, in all the purity and fimplicity of 
the original, Mr. Harris inherited that 
elegance of tafte and manners for which 
they were fo eminent; his uniform aim, 
like theirs, 


© To touch the finer movements of the 
mind, 

© And with the MORAL BEAUTY charm 
the heart.’ 


Mr. Harris received the firt rudiments 


in the Grammar School of Salifbury, now 
kept by the Rev. Mr. Skinner ; whence, 
in the year 1726, he went to Wadham 
College in Oxford What honour he 
did to that illufrious minary of learn. 
ing appeared afterwards in thofe admirable 
writings, in which he difplays not only an 
uncommon depth and accuracy of think- 
ing, but the moft intimate acquaintance 
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with the ancients, and efpecially with the 
Grecian Philofophers, whom he held ipa 
degree of veneration that almoft appreached 
to bigotry. Here withal he cultivated, 
what to ordinary minds are the more po- 
lite and pleafing arts ; and in the theory 
and praétice of Mufic, in particular, few 
have attained to fuch perfeétion. He wes 
ever after, in courfe, the avowed patron 
of Mufic and mufical performers at Salif- 
bury. Nor will it be wondered at, that 
his library, particularly en account of 
the Grecian manulcripts, was efteemed one 
of the beft private colle@tions in Eurgge. 

Mr. Harris firt appeared as an Author 
in the year 1745, when he publifhed 
© Three Treaties,’ dedicated to his coufin, 
the then Earl of Shaftefbury. ‘The firit 
treats of art in its moft comprchentfive idea, 
when confidered as a genus to many {ub- 
ordinate fpecies. The fecond coniiders 
three of theie fubordinate fpecies, Mutic, 
Painting, and Poetry, whofe beauty and 
elegance wre well known to all. The laft 
treats of that art, which refpeéts the con- 
du& of human life, and which may be 
juitly valued as the moft important of all 
arts, if it can truly lead us to the end 
propofed, 

This was followed, in the year 1752, 
by a fecond volume, entitled ‘ Hermes, or 
a Philofophical Enquiry concerning Uni- 
verfal Grimmar.’ Of this work Bithop 
Lowth, in the preface to his § Short In- 
troduéton to Englifh Grammar,’ obférves, 
that * it is the moit beautiful and perfect 
example of analyfis that has been exhibited 
fince the days of Ariftotle; the fubjeét 
being treated with the greateft acutenefs of 
inveitigation, perfpicuity of explication, 
and elegance of methed.’ This admirable 
work is enriched with a multiplicity of ex- 
cellent and appofite quotations from the 
writings of the beft ancient Grammarians 
and Philofcphers, with which, as we have 
already obferved, the Author had culti- 
vated fuch an intimate acquaintance. And 
hehas not confined himfelf merely to what is 
promifed in the title page, but has exps- 
tiated fieely into whatever is collaterai 
€ aiming,’ as he obferves in hs prefaccy 
“on cvery occaton tori in his enquiries 
and (o pais, as far as poilible, from fimall 
miiters to the greateit.’ 

But noiwithitanding the high reputaticn 
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which this treatife infured to its Author, 
there are not wanting thofe who call in 
quettion the utility of fuch difquilitions. 
We cannot give a better vindication of 
them, therefore, than in the words of the 
Author, which, at. the fame time, will 
ferve as a {pecimen of his manner. ‘ Me- 
thinks I hear,’ fays he, * ¢ fome objeétor 
demanding with an air of pleafantry and 
ridicule --* Is there no {peaking then with- 
out all this trouble ? Do we not talk every 
one of us, as well unlearned as learned, as 
well poor peafants as profound Philofo- 
phers ?? We may anfwer by interrogating 
on our part—Do not thofe fame poor 
peafants ufe the lever and the wedge, and 
many other inftruments, with much habi- 
tual readinefs ? And yet have they any. 
conception cf thofé geometrical principles, 
from which thofé machines deyive their ef- 
ficacy and force? And is the ignorance of 
thee peafants a reafon for others to remain 
ignorant ;, or to render the fubjeé a lefs 
becoming inquiry ? ‘Think of animals and 
vegetables, that occur every day— of time,. 
tim, and of motion—of light, of co- 
fours, and of gravitation — of our very fenfes 
and intelleét, by which we perceive eve- 
my thing elfe: — that they are, we ail 
know, and are perfeétly fatisfied !—~What 
they are, is a iubject of much. ob{curity 
and doubt. Were we to reject this lait 
gueftion, becaufe we are certain of the firft, 
we fhould banith all Philofophy at once 
aut of the world. fit 

‘ But a graver ofjeStor now accofts us, 
“What (lays he) is the Utihty ? Whence 
the profit, where the gain ?? Eveiy fcience 
whatever (we may anfwer) has its we. 
Arithmetic is excellent for the gauging of 
liquors ; Geometry, for the meafuring of 
eftates; Altronomy, for the making of 
almanacks ; and Grammar, perhaps, for 
the erawing of bonds and conveyances. 

¢ Thus much to the fordid—If the libe- 
ral afk for fometing better than this, we 
may anfwer, and affure them from the beft 
authorities, that every exercife of the mind 
upon theorems of fcience, like generous 
and manly exercife of the body, tends to 
eall forth and ftrengthen nature's original 
vigour. Be the fubjeét itfelf immediately 
lucrative or not, the nerves of reafon are 
braced by the mere employ, and we be- 
oome abler actors in the drama-of life, 
whether our part be of the bufier, ar of 
the fedater kind. 

‘ Pechaps too there is a pleafure even: in 
fcience ittclf, diftingt from any end, to 
which it may be farther conducive. Are 

\ 


* Hermes, page 296, 


not health and ftrength of body défirable 
for their own fakes, though we happer 
not to be fated either for porters or dray- 
men; aud have not health and ftrength of 
mind their intrinfic worth alfo, - though 
not condemned. to the low drudgery cf fcr-_ 
did emolument ? Why fhould there not be 
a Good (could we have the grace to recog= 
nize it) in the mere energy of our intellcét, 
as much as in the energies of lower degree ? 
The {portfinan believes there is a Good in. 
his chace ;, the man_ of gaiety in his in- 
trigue; even the glutton, in his meal. 
We may juitly afk of thefe, why they pur- 
fue fuch things ; but if they anfwer, ‘ they 
purfue them becaufe they are Good, it 
would be folly to afk them farther, Why 
they purfue what is Good? It might well 
in fuch cafes be replied on ther behalf 
(how ftrange foever it may at firft appear). 
‘that if there was not fomething Good, 
which was in no refpeét Ufeful, even things 
ufeful themfelves could not poffibly have: 
exiftence,’ For this is in faét no more, 
than to aflert, that fome thiigs are Ends, 
fome things are Means, and that if there 
were No Ends, there could. be of courfe 
No Means. 

*It fhould feem then the grand quef- 
ftion was, What is Good —that is to fay, 
what is that which is defirable, not fox 
fomething eife, but for ittelf; for whether- 
it be the chace, or the intrigue, or the 
meal, may be fairly quettioned, fince mem 
in. each initance are far from being a- 
greed. 

‘In the mean time it is plain, from daily 
experience, there are infinite pleafures, a- 
mufements, and diverfions, fome for Sum- 
mer, others for Winter; fome for coun- 
try, others for town; fome eafy, indo- 
lent, and {ctt; others boifterous, active, 
and rough; a multitude diverfified to 
every talte, and which for the time are 
enjoyed us Perfe&t Good, ‘ without a 
thought ot any End,” that may be farther 
obtained. Some objeéts of this kind are 
at times fought by all men, excepting 
alone that contemptible tribe, who, from 
a love to the Means of life, wholly forget- 
ting its End, are truly for that reafon cal- 
led mifers, or miferable. 

* If there be fuppofed then a pleafure, 
a fatisfaStion, a Good, a fomething va- 
luable for its felf without a view. to any 
thing farther, in fo many objeéts of 
the Subordinate kind ; fhall we not allow 
the fame praife to the Sublimeft of ob- 
jects ? fhall the Intellect alone feel no 
pleafures ‘ in its Energy,’ when we allow. 
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thera to the grofler energies of appetite and 
~Senfe ? Or if the reality of all pleafures and 
Goods were to be controverted, may not 
“the Intelle€&tual fort be defended, as ra- 
tionally as any of them? Whatever may be 
urged in behalf of the reft (for we are not 
now arraigning them) we may fufely af- 
firm of Intelle&tual Good, that it is the 
Good of that part, which is moft excel- 
lent within us; that it is a Good accomo- 
‘dated te all places and times ; which nei- 
ther depends on the willof others, nor on 
the affluence of external fortune; that it 
as a Good, which decays not with decay- 
éng appetites, but often rifes in vigour, 
when thofe are no more.” 

It may be-thought, perhaps, that there 
is too much refinement in thcfe {pecula- 
tions ; but they are confefledly beautiful, 
and by no means involved in infuperable 
intricacy and obfcurity. Philefophy may 
be confidered as _ the {cience of Felicity, or 
it is empty and unavailing. Thole fpe- 
cwations, therefore, which lead to jult and 
‘adequate ideas of Philofophy, naturally 
condu&t to WifGom—to Felicity —to the 
Supreme Good ; and hence Philofophy has 
in all ages been pra‘fed by the wifeft of 
men. Such itudies,” says Tully*, 
* foller us in youth, delight in old age, 
‘brighten profperity itfelf, afford a refuge 
and confolation in adverfity, amufe us at 
home, and are compatible with bufinefS 
abroad. They pafs the night with us, 
and accompany us in our travels, or te 
our moft rural occupations.” And our 
Muton— 


* How charming is divine Philefophy ! 

* Not harfh and crabbed, as dull fools 
fuppofe, 

« But mufical as is Apollo’s lute, 

« And a perpetual feait of neftar'd fweets, 

* Where no rude furfeit reigns.” 


Thefe learned fpeculations Mr. Harris 
takes occafion to vindivate farther, in ano- 
ther volume, entitled ¢ Philofophical Ar- 
rangements,” publifhed in 1775, in which 
he enters into the deeper refearches of On- 
tology, or the fcience of the affections of 
Being in general. ¢ Philofophy,” fays he, 
* taking its name from the Love of Wif- 
dom, and having for its end the invefliga- 
tion of Truth, has an equal regard both 
to praclice and fpeculation, inafmuch as 
Truth of every kind is fimilar and con- 
genial. Hence we find that fome of the ~ 


moft illuftrious a&tors upon the great theatre 
of the world have been engaged, at times, 
in Philofephical fpeculation. Pericles, 
who governed Athens, was the difciple 
of Anaxagoras ; Epaminondas fpent his 
youth in the Pythagorean ichool; Alex- 
ander the Great had Ariftotle for his pre- 
ceptor; and Scipio made Polybius his 
companion and friend. Why need I men- 
tion Cicero, or Cato, or Brutus? The 
Orations, the Epiitles, and the Philofo- 
phical Works of the firft, thew him fuf- 
ficiently converfant both im action and 
‘contemplation. So eager was Cato for 
knowledge, even when furrounded by 
bufinefs, that he ufed to read Philofophy 
in the Senate-houfe, while the Senate was 
aflembling ; and as for the patriot Brutus, 
though his life was a continual fcene of the 
moft important aétion, he found time not 
only to itudy, but to compole ¢ A T'rea- 
tife upon Virtue.” 

* When thefe were gone, and the worft 
‘Of times fucceeded, Thraita Pztus 
and Helvidius Prifcus were, at the fame 
time, both Senators and Philofophers ; and 
appear to have fupported the fevereft trials 
of tyrannic oppreflion, by the manly fyttem 
of the Stoic moral. The bett Emperor, 
whom the Romans, or perhaps any na- 
tion ever knew, Marcus Antoninus, was 
involved during his whole life in bufi- 
nefs of the lalt confequence; fometimes 
<onfpiracies forming, which he was obliged 
to diffipate; formidable wars arifing at 
other times, when he was obliged to take 
the field. Yet during none of thefe pe- 
riods did he forfake Philofophy, but {till 
perfitted in Meditation, and in committing 
his thoughts to writing, during moments 
gained by ftealth from the hurry of ceurts 
and campaigns. 

‘ If we defcend to Jater ages, and 
fearch our own country, we fhall find 
Sir Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Lord Herbert of Cher 
bury, Milton, Algernon Sidney, S:r Wil- 
liam Temple, and many others, to have 
been all of them eminent in public life, and 
yet atthe fame time confyicuous for their 
ipeculations and literature. If we look 
abroad, examples of like charaGter will 
occur in other countries. Gratius, the 
poet, the critic, the philofopher, and the 
divine, was employed by the Court cf 
Sweden as Ambailador to France: and 
De Witt, that acute but unfortunate Statef- 
min, that pattem of parfimony and poli+ 


* Hee ftudia adolefcentiam ahnit ; fenectutei oble&ant ; fecundas res ornant ; ad- 
verfis perfugium et flatium prebent ; delectant domi ; non impediunt foris ; pernectant 
nobiicum, peregrinantur, ruilicantury Cicero pro Archia, 
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tical accomplifhments, was an able mathe- 
miatician, wrote upon ¢ The Elements of 
Curves,” and applied his algebra with ac- 
curicy to the trade and commerce of his 
country. 

€ And fo much in#Defence of Philofo- 
poy 2zgainft thofe, who may poffibly un- 
dervalue her, becaufe they have fucceeded 
without her; thofe I mean (and it muft 
be confeit they are many) who, having 
{pent their whole lives in what Milton 
calls © the bufy hum of men.” have ac- 
quired to themflves habits of amazing 
efficacy, unaflifted by the helps of {cience 
and erudition. To fuch the :etired ftudent 
may appear an aukward being, becaufe 
they want a juft ftandard to meafure his 
merit. But let them recur to the bright 
examples before alledged; let them re- 
member that thefe were eminent in their 
own way; were men of aétion and bufi- 
nefs ; men of the world; and yet they 
did not difdain te cultivate Philefophy ; 
nay, were many of them perhaps indebted 
to her for the {plendour of their aétive cha- 
racter.’ 

Farther on, (page 458) in {peaking of 
the principles of a found Logic, Mr. Har- 
ris obferves, ¢ that every thing really ele- 
gant or fublime, is ultimately referable to 
them ; that thofe principles, whea readers 
little think of them, have ftill a latent 
force, and may be traced, if fought after, 
even in the politeft of writers.’ 

By reafoning of this kind he would efta- 
blifh an important union; the union he 
means between Taste and ‘TRuTu. 
‘ This,’ he continues, ¢ is that fplendid 
union, which produced the Claffics of pure 
antiquity ; which produced, in times lefs 
remote, the Claflics of modern days; and 
which thofe, who now write, ought to 
cultivate with attention, if they have a wifh 
to furvive in the eftimation of potterity.’ 

© ‘Tafte,” he adds, ‘is, in faét, but a 
fpecies of inferior Truth. *Tis the Truth 
of Elegance, of Decoration, and of Grace; 
which, as all Truth is fimilar and conge- 
nial, coincides, as it were fpontaneoufly 
with themore fevereand logical ; but which, 
whencver deftitute of that more folid fup- 
port, refembles fome fair but languid body ; 
a hody, {pecious in feature only, but defi- 
Cient as to nerve; abody, where we feck 
in vain for that natural and juit perfection, 


which arifes from the pleafing harmony of 
ftrength and beauty aflociated.” 

In his ‘ Philological Enquiries’ pub- 
Jithed after his death*, Mr. Harris ap- 
pears ardent fill in recommending the ftudy 
of ancient learning, and a firiét attention 
to the rules of Philolosy+. We thail 
give an extract on this head, which 
concludes with an admirable moral. 
‘We cannot admit,” fays he, ‘ that Ge- 
niufes, though prior to fyftems, were prior 
alfo to Rules, becaufe Rules from the be- 
ginning exifted in their own minds, and 

erea part of that immutable truth, which 
is eternal, and every where. Ariftotle we 
know did not form Homer, Sophocles, and 
Euripides ; it was Homer, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, that formed Ariftotle.’ 

¢ And this furely fhould teach us to pay 
attention to Rules, inafmuch as They 
and Genius are fo reciprocally connected, 
that it is Genius, which difcovers Rules ; 
and then Rules, which govern Genius. 

¢*Tis by this amicable concurrence, and 
by this alone, that every work of art 
juttly merits admiration, and is rendeved 
as highly perfeét, as by human power it 
can be made. 

‘*Tis not, however, improbable, that 
fome intrepid fpirit may demand again, 
¢ What avail thefe fubtleties ?— Without 
fo much trouble, I can be full enough 
pleaféd. I know what I like.” — We 
anfwer, and fo does the carrion-crow, that 
feeds upon a carcafe. The difficulty lies 
net in knowing What we like; but in 
knowing How to like, and What is 
worth liking, Till thefe ends are ob- 
tained, we may admire Durfey before Mil- 
ton; a fmoaking boor of Hemfkirk, be- 
fore an Apoftle of Raphael. 

‘ Now as to the knowing, How to 
like, and then What is worth liking, 
the firft of thefe, being the objeét of cri- 
tical difquifition, has been attempted to be 
fhewn through the courfe of thefe in- 
quiries. 

‘ As to the fecond, What is worth 
our liking, this is beft known by ftudy- 
ing the beft authors, beginning from the 
Greeks ; then pafling to the Latins; nor 
on any account excluding thofe, who have 
excelled among the moderns. 

* And here, if, while we perufe fome 
author of high rank, we perceive we don’t 


* They are not properly poihumous, having being entirely printed off before that 


m:lancholy event. 


+ This knowledge he had before endeavoured to fhew was not difficult to be attain- 


. 
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ed; but asthe extract, thovgh beautiful, would be much too long for this article, we 


mat refer this Hermes, Chap. V. 
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inftantly relifh him, Ict us not be difheart- 
ened—let us even feign a relifh, till we 
find a relifh come. A morfel perhaps 
pleafes us — Let us cherish it—Another 
morfel itrikes us—let us cherifh this alfo. 
—Let us thus proceed, and fteadily perfe- 
vere, till we find we can relish, not mor- 
fels, but wholes; and feel that, what be- 
gan in fiétion, terminates in reality. The 
film being in this manner removed, we 
fhall difcover beauties which we never 
imagined ; and contemn for pucrilities 
what we once foolifhly admired. 

€ One thing however in this procefs is 
indifpenfably required : we are on no ac- 
count to expeét that fine things fhould 
defcend to us; our tafte, if poflible, mutt 
be made to afcend to them. 

¢ This is the labour, this the work ; 
there is pleafure in the fuccefs, and praife 
even in the attempt. 

* This {peculation applies not to litera- 
ture only: it applies to mufic, to painting, 
and, as they are all congenial, to all the 
liberal arts. We fhould in each of them 
endeavour to inveftigate What is belt,’ 
and there (if I may fo exprefs myfelf) 
there to fix our abode. 

* By only feeking and perufing what is 
truly excellent, and by contemplating al- 
ways this, and this alone, the mind in- 
fenfibly becomes accuitomed to it, and 
finds that in this alonc it can acquiefce with 
content. It happens imdecd here, as in a 
fubje& far more important, I mean ina 
moral ‘and a virtuous condu&: ‘ If we 
chuie the befi life, ufe will make it plea- 
fant.” 

We fliall fay the lefS of this lait work, 
as we have already given an excellent ex- 
tract from it*. It difplays the fame pro- 
found knowledge of antiquity, and the 
fame veneration for its decifions. It is, 
at the fame time, a very entertaining work, 
as it gives an hiftorical view of the progrefs 
of Criticifm among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and exhibits a curious and _plea- 
fing account of the ftate of literature in 
the middle ages, with fome judicious ob- 
fervations on what is fubfequent to them. 

But thefe profound refearches did not 
entirely engrofs the attention of Mr. Harris. 
In 1762, he publifhed ¢ Spring,’ a Pafto- 
ral. Of theentertainment which this ele- 
gant little drama affords, no one can forin 
an adequate idea from a mere perufal of 


* A Compurifon between Pat Ages and the Prefert. 
Septanber, 1781. 
3 
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the printed copy. Thofe who faw and 
heard it performed at Drury-Lane, by 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Vernon, Mrs. Vincent, 
and Mifs Young, could beft judge with 
how much fuccefs fome of the moft ad- 
mired airs and chorufles of Handel, and 
other eminent matters, are introduced in it. 

Nor did Mr. Harrisentirely feclude him- 
felf from public life. Like the great men 
he has celebrated in his works, he knew 
how to unite Bufinefs and Philofophy. 
For feveral years he reprefented the bo- 
rough of Chriftchurch in Hampfhire. He 
did not often fpeak in the Houfe; but 
when he did, if it were not with that ele- 
gance that diftinguifhes his writings, his 
chara&ter was fuch, however, that he never 
failed to command attention. In 1763, 
he was appointed one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and foon after removed to the 
Board of Treafury. In 1774, he was 
made Secretary and Comptroller to the 
Queen, which poft he enjoyed to his death. 

Mr. Harris married Elifabeth, daughter 
of John Clarke, Efq; of Sandford in So- 
merfetthire. By this Lady he had feveral 
children, of whom three are ftill living, 
viz. Sir James Harris, K. B. Miniitr 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
at the Court of Peterfourgh, Katharine 
Gertrude, and Louifa Margaret. 

This great and good man died at Salif- 
bury, on the 22d of December, 1780, in 
the feventy-fecond year of his age, after 
a long illnefs, which he bore with great 
calmnefS and refignation. H's remains 
were interred with all due mufical ho- 
nours; being fung into the cathedral 
by the choir of Saliibury. A fermon was 
afterwards preached on the occafion by his 
mulical friend the Rev. Mr. Chafy, and 
all public diverfions in the city were fui- 
pended. 

His good qualities as a man were equally 
confpicuous with his abilities as an author. 
But an eulogium an a character fo umt- 
verfally known and admired is quite un- 
neceffary. 


? 


¢ Happy the feet that fhining Tru: has led 
© With her own hand to tread the path 
fhe pleafe, 
© To fee her native luftre round her fpread, 
© Without a veil, without a fhade, 
© All beauty, and all light, as in herfelf 
fhe is.” L. 
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The Origin of DUELLING im France. 


RANCIS DE VIVONNE, Lord of 

Chateigneraye, younger fon of An- 
dvew de Vivonne, Lord High Steward of 
Poitou, appeared with diftin&tion at the 
Courts of Francis I. and Henry If. He 
was connefted in the tendereft friendfhip 
with Guy de Chabot, Lord of Jarnac ; 
but incurred the difpleafure of that notle- 
man by an imprudent converfation. One 
day he told Francis I, by whom he was 
much efteemed, that Jarnac boatted to hina 
‘of having enjoyed the favours of his mo- 
ther-in-law, Magdalen of Puy-guion, the 
fecond wife of Charles Chabot, Lord of 
Jarnac, and Guy’s father. The King 
rallied Guy on his good fortune; which 
fo exafperated him, that he not only ce- 
nied the fad, but added that, with reve- 
rence to his Majetty, Chateigneraye was a 
liar, The lie was foon cojamiunicated to 
Chateigneraye, who defired the King’s 
leave to decide their difference by what 
was called the Combat a outrance:* but 
this was not granted by Francis I. How- 
‘ever, by the permiffion of his fuccefor 
Henry I, on the roth of July, 1547,-the 
battle was fought in the park of S. Ger- 
main en Laye ; the King, the Conftable 
Montmorenci, and feveral other Lords be- 
ing prefent. Chateigneraye, being dan- 
geroully wounded in the thigh, fell. His 
life was now at the difpoial of Jarnac; 
who defired the King to accept at his 
hands the life of Chateigneraye, who was 
too proud to folicit the compaffion of the 
victor. ‘The Prince, yielding to the in- 


treaties of Jarnac and the Conftable, ore 
dered the furgeon to attend Chateigneraye 
in his tent. But the fhame of being van- 
quilhed drove the indifcreet combatant to 
fuch defperation, that he dicd three days 
after, with the character of one of the 
brave and beft men in France. _He was 
the affailant in the fight, while Jarnac 
afted on the defenfive. He was hardly 
twenty-eight years of age; and trutted fo 
much +o his own dexterity, undervaluing 
his antagoni't fo ftrangély, that, according 
to Brantome, he had prepared a magni- 
ficent fupper for the entertainment of his 
friends on the very day of the combat: 
but the fortune of arms decided otherwift. 
The coup de Farnac has become prover~ 
bial to denote an unexpected mancuvre 
referved by an enemy. ‘The ceremonious 
interval which preceded fuch battles was 
employed by both champions in the exer- 
cife of their arms: and it is faid that Jar- 
nac had fo thoroughly profited by his 
fencing-mafter’s lcilons, that in his mock 
fkirmifhes he never miffed the thruft which 
proved fatal to Chateigneraye. ‘This kind 
of battle was the laft ever feen in France, 
for Henry fo fincerely regretted the lofs of 
his favourite, as to prohibit it by an oath 
fer thefuture. To this ancient inftitution 
of the Lombard Jaw fucceeded the licen- 
tioufnels of private duellmg, which intwo 
centuries has caufed more blood to be fpilt 
ia Europe, but particularly in France, than 
was ever fhed by theie combats from their 
remoteit origin. 


* A combat, in which it is determined that one of the combatants muft be flain. 


A cnife View of ENGLIisH LiTERATURE., 
Concluded from Page 126 of our laft. 


Dramaric Poetry did net greatly 
flourifh in the reigns of the two firft Princes 
of the Brunfwick line. The Cato of Ad- 
difon had introduced a falfe tafte with re- 
gard to tragic compofition. Young, in- 
deed, in his ¢ Revenge’ andhis ¢ Buiiris,” 
the latter of which is very bombaftic, wrote 
with a vigour that was his own, and which 
was not the rcfult of imitation. But the 
greater part of thofe whe attempted Tra- 
gedy, feduced by the poetical excellencies 
of Cato, and by the aftonifhing applante 
it had met with, unwifely coniidered it as 
a model of perfe€tion. Hence a coid and 
declamatory manner became the fathion. 
Our Tragedies abounded with jutt, and 
fometiines noble moral fentiments, and 
with Ane ¥pecches in favow of liberty and 


the rights of mankind; but they were def- 
titute of intereit, animation, and pathos. 
Not even Thomion is to be exempted, in 
general, from this cenfure, though in his 
* Tancred and Sigifmunda’ he came nearer 
than wfual to the human heart. From 
among the numerous Tragedies of the 
time, there are very few indeed which 
could be fingled out as having rifen to any 
extraordinary dramatic excellencies. Duv- 
ing tke latter part of the reign of George 
the Second, a diferent tafle began to pre- 
vail. ‘The folly of the declamatory and 
merely fentimental Tragedy was difcerned ; 
and our Writers aimed to diltinguifh them- 
felves by greater bultle and variety, by 
being more ftriking, ‘vehement, and pa- 
thetic, But still no tingle Author can be 
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mentioned, who redeemed the character of 
the age, and who deferved to be ranked 
with Otway, or even with Rowe, in the 
higher kind of tragic compofition; but 
with regard to the Tragedy of Low Life, 
Lillo attained to the utmoit height of ten- 
dernefs and pathos. 

In comedy there was nearly the fame de- 
ficiency of genius. Cibber, indeed, flounth- 
ed at the beginning of the period; but 
there was no one, at leaft for a long time, 
who had a right to be named as his ftic- 
eeffor. Fielding, who juftly obtained 
fo much reputation in another way, though 
he was the Author of feveral Comedies, 
did not in this refpeé&t rife to any great ex- 
cellence. Dr. Hoadly, fon of the emi- 
nent Prelate of that name, flewed, in the 
* Sufpicious Hufhand,’ what he might 
have attained to; but he never again o- 
bliged the public in the fame line of writ- 
ing. ‘Thereft of the plays that appeared, 
had, for the moft part their nine days run, 
and were feldom heard of afterwards. 
But towards the clofe of the time to 
which this furvey is confined, Comedy 
revived with confiderable fplendour. Foote, 
who was ufually called the Englifh Arifto- 
phanes, introduced a mode of compofition, 
that well marked certain peculiar charac- 
ters and manners, but winch was defec- 
tive in the regularity of dramatic fable and 
contrivance. Garrick wrote fome fmaller 
pieces that were by no means de(titute of 
merit. But it was Colman who promifed 
completely to reftore the honour of the 
Comic Mute, and who will hereafter be 
more diftin&tly mentioned, with the other 
Gentlemen who have lately endeavoured 
to excel in the fame fpecies of literature. 

The ftate of dramatic reprefentation, 
eught not to be omitted in fuch a view 
of the times as .this. ——— During the 
reign of George the Firit, thofe celebrated 
actors, Wilkes, Booth, Cibber, and Mis. 
Oldfield, continued to hold the poffeflion of 
the ftage. But when they quitted the 
theatre, they had no illufrious fuccetilors, 
Quin excepted, who followed the decp- 
toned Booth in Tragedy, and had no rival 
in the comic action of Falitaff. In ge- 
neral, however, the art of playing was, 
for feveral years, ina low condition, when, 
at length, a furprifing phoenomenon ap- 


pearedin Garrick. He was nvoft eminent- 
ly, in this refpeét, the child of genius and 
of Nature. His various and aftonifhing 
powers are deeply engraven in every me- 
mory. His appearance might juftly becon- 
fidered as a literary revolution in this 
country; for, by his reprefentation and 
eftablifhment of Shakefpeare, he gave a 
different turn to the tafte and.charaéter of 
the age. He notoniy brought that match 
lefs Poet into univer:al admiration, but 
opened the way to a more accurate and exe 
tenfive acquaintance with our older dra- 
matic Authors in. general, and to a new 
fpecies of criticifm, ihe eff-ts of which 
will call for future difcuffion. There 
were other aftors, befides Garrick, who 
were contemporary with him, and helped 
to fuftain the honour of the ftage. Barry 
and Moffop fhone in their reipetctive de- 

artments. Mrs. Cibber was unrivalled 
in Tragedy, and Mrs. Clive in humorous 
Comedy ; whilft Mrs, Pritchard could ap- 
pear with dignity and advantage, both in 
the tragic and comic line. 


The changes in the ftate of Knowledge - 


and Literature, in the turn of thinking, 
and the tafte of reading, which took place 
more particularly in the reign of George 
the Second, were various, andare worthy 
of notice. The prevalence of the fenti- 
mental morality, may now be mentioned. 
Dr. Clarke's fyitem of the eternal fitnefles 
of things, was, for a while, the leading 
fafhion ; and his mode of expreflion, or 
that of Wollatton, was much in ufe among 
our ethical Writers. But by degvecs the 
language of Shaftefbury’s Characteriftics 
prevailed, and it was a language more 
pleafmg and fplendid than the other. 
This ftyle efpecially prevailed, after Hut- 
chefon had published his Tyeatifes on the 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, and'on the 
Paffions. Thefe works, indeed, or at 
leaft, the former of them, appeared before 
the dzath of George the Firft, but it was 
not till afterwards that the Fhilofophy con- 
tained im them became predominant, and 
that the difciples of Shattefbury received a 
large increafe. For a nurober of years, 
no book was more univeifally admired, or 
more generally read than that Nokleman’s 
Characteriftics *. The beauty of virtue, 
and difintereited benevolence, were expa- 


* Thomfon appears enraptured with this Philofophy, in the following charaéter of 


ee Earl of Shaftefbury ; 


The gererous Athley thine, the friend of man ; 
Who feann’d his nature with a brother's eye, 
His weaknefs prompt to fhade, to raife his aim, 
To touch the finer movements of the mind, 
And with the zoral beauty charm the heart, 


wated 
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tiated upon in many elegant and agreeable 
productions. It cannot be concealed, in- 
deed, that the matter was carried to an 
excefs, and that thofe who founded virtue 
on inftinéts and internal feelings only, 
were guilty of anerror. But ftill it is to 
be regretted that the fentimental morality 
has gone fo much out of vogue. There 
was an energy in it which touched the finer 
affe&tions of the foul, and which came 
more powerfully to the human heart, than 
the ccld and formal language of the 
Clarkifts. Hartley’s Principle of the Af- 
fociation of Ideas gave a great blow to the 
fyftem of ditin& moral inttin€s. 

With regard to the political fentiments 
of the age, a confiderable revolution was 
effected by a fingle Author, This Au- 
ther was Rapin, whofe Hiltory of Eng- 
Jand, being tranflated, difperfed in num- 
bers, and almoit univerfally read, con- 
tributed, in an eminent degree, to promote 
a fpirit of moderate Whiggifin. From 
that time the High-church, and efpecially 
the Jacobite principles, which had hither- 
to pervaded a large body of the nation, 
were far lefs prevalent than before. ‘The 
Hiftory, being written with candour and 
jrdgment, was well calculated to pro- 
duce {6 defirable an effeét. Time, and that 
muore critical examination into ancient re- 
cords, Pailiamentary Journals, and State- 
yapers, which has fince taken place, 
ave enabled us to difcern fome defcéts 
and miftakes in Rapin, and we are now 
apt to cenfider him as a tedious and heavy 
Writer. But ftill he muft be numbered 
among the uftful Authors; and, in the 

gint we have mentioned, he was -fingu- 
arly beneficial, Notwithttanding the more 
elegant productions that have fince been 
publifhed, a perufal of him will reward 
the Reader’s attention. Mr. Hume, in the 
firft edition of his Effays, Moral and En- 
testaining, called Rapin the moft judicious 
cf all Hiftorians. 

Another circumftance which muf not 
be difiegarded, in a View of the State of 
Knowledge and Literature in England, 
during this period, is the introdu&tion of 
the Monthly Magazines. This may abfo- 
lutely be cenfidered as forming a kind of lite- 
raryepocha. The previous periodical publi- 
cations were few in number, and were mott 
of themconfined to News and Pelitics. But 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, the London, 
and the Univerfal, which foon followed, 
opened a new fource of initruétion and en- 
tertainment. There are perfons, indeed, 
who defpife this fpecies of writing; and to 

\ 


men of eminent {cience, and very extenfive 
literary reading, it may net be of much 
ufe. But the effeéts of it with regard to 
the body of the nation are very great. 
Magazines have certainly been the means 
of diffufing a variety of general knowledge. 
Befides, they often difcufs, (at leaft, the 
better fort of them, thofe only which con- 
ftuntly reject the corrupting themes of vice 
and fcandal, and endeavour to merit fa- 
vour by diffufing virtuous entertainment 
and inftru€tion) curious and ufeful quef- 
tions, which even the learned are glad to 
fee examined. They preferve alfo many 
fmail and valuable picces, which might 
otherwife be loft ; and form a very pleafing 
and comprehenfive Hittory of the Times. 
Nor is it a trifling advantage that young 
Authors here firft try their ftrength, and 
make thei original efforts in compofition. 
Perhaps, there are few perfons, who are 
now celebrated in the world of literature, 
that did not begin to write in one of them. 
The Hittory of Literary Journals, in 
general would be curious; but it is here 
impoffible to take a vetrofpe&t of them as 
they flourifhed in other countries, when 
they were dignified by the labours of a 
Bayle, a Beauval, and a Le Clerc. In 
our own kingdom, it was long before they 
affumed a regular and permanent form. 
They did, however, occafionally appear in 
the reign of George the Firft, and in the 
former years of his fucceflor. But the 
* Hiftoria Literaria,’ the ‘ Memoirs of Li- 
terature,’ and the ¢ Hiftory of the Works 
of the Learned,’ though ufeful in point of 
information, could not attain a durable 
ettablifhment. ‘This fpecies of writing was 
neither extenfive in its fale, nor produétive 
of great effeéts, till firt the Monthly, 
and then the Critical Review, became fix- 
ed on a firm foundation. From that time 
amore general attention has been paid to 
all kinds of publications ; fome acquain- 
tance with them has been fpread among 
the body of the people; and a {pirit of 
curiofity and criticifin has been promoted. 
The Literary Journals are, undoubtedly, 
fometimes partial and fometimes erroneous. 
Being written by a number of perfons of 
different abilities, opinions, and applica- 
tion, and who are not void of private paf- 
fions and prejudices, the judgments pafied 
upon books muft not always be admitted 
with implicit reverence. Men of real 
learning will determine for themfelves, and. 
not bow to the authority of the ableft cri- 
tic. Confidering this, thofe publications 
have then a fingular merit, which are con- 
tent 
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tet to give occafionally fuch judicious 
extracts from new books, as, while they 
inftrué and entertain, enable the reader to 
form an adequate judgment of the whole ; 
and if the y A a they diffufe fhould 


be objeéted to as fuperficial, Jet it be’ re- - 


membered, that it is a knowledge which 
vait numbers would not otherwife nave ob- 
tained. 

Even the effeét of news-papers is not to 


be forgotten in the prefent furvey. Fora: 


long time they were few in number, and, 
excepting with regard to a circumftance 
hereafter to be mentioned, were confined 
to the mere intelligence of facts. But, 
gradually, they have aflumed a more ex- 
tenfive office; they have become the ve- 
hicles of political difcuffion in a far higher 
degree than they formerly were; and, in 
this refpeét, they have acquired a national 
importance. Befides this, they aflume 
the liberty of examining literary queftions, 


and contain effays on all kinds of topics.’ 


They are the means of communicating a 
knowledge of things, which, though not 
deep, tends to enlarge the underftandings 
of the common people. If they were con- 
du&ed with greater wifdom,, difcretion, 
and.candour, they: might be far more 
extenfively ufeful. The perfonal, ma- 
lignant, and {candalous turn they have 
lately taken is not the fubjeét of prefent 
confideration. ‘ 

But though news-papers, in the former 
part of this period, generally contained 
nothing but the public intellig@nce; and 
the common occurrences of the day, this 
was not always the cafe. »They were 
fometimes made the vehicles of periodical 
effays, though thefe were more generally 
publifhed in feparate fheets; and a little 
attention to the hiftory of them will not be 
unfuitable to the delign of this. enquiry. 
It was natural for the excellence and fuc- 
cefs of the Tatler, Spectator, and Guar- 
dian, to produce a great number of immi- 
tations. Accordingly, during George the 
Firft’s reign, periodical papers were con- 
tinually {pringing up, under different 
names and titles. In-~general, they were 
feeble, compared with the beautiful models 
fet before them, nor were they attended 
with any remarkable fuccefs. Neverthe- 
lefs, feveral of them were not deftitute of 
merit, and, though now not much known, 
might ftill deferve to be read ; particularly 
the papers, called, the ‘ Fiee-Thinker,’ 
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and thofe written by Gordon; not his 
‘ Independent Whig,’ but another publi- 
cation of a more mifcellaneous nature, 
under the appellation of the ‘ Humoritt.* 
In the courie of things, thefe periodical 
eflays took a variety of turns, and were 
even rendered fubfervient to the purpofes of 
religious controverfy. But the more fre- 
— application of them was to politics. 

he example had been fet by the Examiner 
and the Freeholder, and the pattern was 
abundantly followed. It is unneceflary to 
enumerate the vaft multitude of them that 
rofe’ and fell. Many of them were 
little entitled to regard when they were firft 
written, and much lefs when the circum- 
ftances that brought them into exiftence 
were at anend. ‘There were two of them, 
however,‘ which ought not to be omitted ; 
Cato’s Letters, publifhed foon after the 
South-fea year, and the Craftfman in the 
next reign. Cato’s Letters, of which 
Trenchard and Gordon were the authors, 
are abfolutely the beft model of periodical 
political writing that can be exhibited 5 
tor they are compoféd with admirable 
ftrength and fpirit, and are always upon 
fubjeéts, and not upon perfons. There is no- 
thing in them of that private invective which 
has fo greatly difgraced recent produc- 
tions. ‘The Craftiman was more perfonal ; 
but whilft it was fupported by fuch men as 
Bolingbroke and Pulteney, it was certain- 
ly an illuftrious publication. All this 
while, no eflays appeared of a generally 
mifcelianeous kind, that could be ranked 
with the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 
But at length the time came for even 
thefe beautiful papers to be rivalled. 
The ‘ Rambler’ carried the compofition of 
moral eflays, and moral narrations, fo far as 
dignity of sentiment, fagacity of obferva- 
tion, and ftrength of ftyle are concerned, 
to perfection. ‘The ‘ Adventurer,” joined 
to much of the fame merit an ex- 
cellent talent at Eaftern tales, and was 
adorned with fome valuable critical commu- 
nications. The ‘ World,’ afiumed all 
the variety of the Speftator, being wife or 
witty, grave or gay, fentimental, literary, 
orhumorous, as the fubjeét required. It 
was alfo, in another refpect, like the Spec- 
tator ; for the conductor of it * was lott in 
the fplendour of his auxiliaries. The 
* Connoiffeur,” which was the produétion 
of two Gentlemen who united their 


powers in every fingle paper, wasa ftrking 


* Mr. Moore. 


+ Thornton and Colman. 
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inftance of ingenuity and ability. Never 
was there a work that morehappily hit off 
and expofed the evanefcent fallies and fa- 
thions of the times. Other attempts have 
been made in the fame way, but not with 
equal fuccefs. This mode of writing 
feems to be nearly exhauited; nor is it 
likely to revive, with. diftinguithed luftre, 
in any feparate publication, as the Ma- 
Zazines and news-papers are fo open to 
every kind of difcuffion, 

But the ftate of eloquence in this coun- 
try is no {mall matter of confideration, in 
eitimating the charatter of the aye ; and of 
this the moft important part is parliamen- 
tary eloquence ; for that it is to which the 
Britihh conftitution direéts, and which has 
been the moft ably and fuccefsfully pur- 
fued. The great perfonal and public mo- 
tives by which our fenators are aétuated, 
and that warmth of oppofition in which 
tpany of them are always engaged, are 
calculated to call forth the ftrongeft exer- 
tions of oratory. During the mighty con- 
teft between Sir Robert Walpole and. his 
adverfaries, it fhone with uncommon fplen- 
dor. Voltaire, {peaking of the Englith 
eloquence, as it fubfifted in the two Houfes’ 
of Parliament at this period, fays, that it 
excelled that of Greece and Rome. It 
certainly attained to a higher degree of ex- 
cellence. Not to enter into an enumera- 
tion of the principal orators, it may be 
obferved, that Pulteney took the lead a- 
mong them during the grand oppofition to 
Walpole, and that he was fitted for it by 
his various and powerful talents. He 
was fucceeded by Pitt, whofe copioutnels, 
ardour and energy, carried every thing be- 
fore him, and have left the moft lively 
unpreflions on the memories of thofe who 
dave feen him wield the Englifh democracy. 
He did, indeed, rife with a furprifing fu- 
periority over his contemporary fpeakers, 
though feveral of them were highly accom- 

lithed, and would deferve to be particu- 

rly applauded in a more enlarged exami- 
nation of this fubje€t. Pitt has been cal- 
led the Demofthenes of his age; and he 
was fo with regard to that grandeur and 
force which nothing could refift; but he 
was not a Demofthenes in clolenefs of 
compofition. 

- ‘The eloquence of the pulpit forms no 
great objeét in this furvey. The difcouries 
of our bett and moft celebrated divines 
were rational, fenfible, and judicious : 
they contained excellent inftru&tions, con- 


veyed in plain, clear, and fometimes ele-- 


gant language; they are a valuable part of 
jae \ 


Englith literature, have eminent mioraf’ 
and praétical merit, and excel in explica- 
tions of {cripture : but they feldom afcend 
to dignity or pathos; they feldom attain 
that fublimity, variety, and tendernefs, 
which might, perhaps, be expeéted from 
the important and interefting fubjeéts which 
the preacher has to recommend. If any 
one is to be diftinguithed from the reft of 
the pulp't orators of his time, itis Buhop 
Sherlock. The general charaéter of his 
fermons, like that of thofe of his contem- 
poraries, is thé calm and perfpicuous mode 
of compofition.- But they have ufually a 
greater elegance, and they occafionally rift’ 
toacertain degree of grandeur. The con- 
clufion of one of his difcourfes is uncom- 
monly ftriking and fublime. There is, 
likewife, in him, a refinement of fenti- 
ment and reafoning, which, perhaps, is 
not always founded on truth 

Another matter, well deferving of con- 
fideration, is the late cf Hittorical Writ- 
ing. The light in which Rapin has be 
fore been mentioned; was only that of his 
political value and ‘influence, and he is 
not an obje& of attention in the prefent 
pomt. The circumftance in which this 
country had long failed, and wherein it 
had Jittle title to fame, was the compofi- 
tion of hiftory. ‘There were many works, 
indeed, of great ule with regard to infor- 
mation, but they were dettitute of elegance 
and dignity. It was referved for the latter 
part of George the Second’s reign, to en-' 
able England to vie with foreign nations, 
and even with the authors of antiquity, in’ 
this mode of writing. To Mr Hume 
and Dr Robertfon we are indebted for fo 
noble a revolution But of thefe little 
need be faid at prefent, as they will be 
confidered hereafter, when the name’ of a 
Gibbon will be added to them, and when, 
perhaps, fome other names will not be 
found unworthy to be recorded. 

It was a long time before this kingdom 
fhone in Biography. A number of fingle 
lives had been written, and there were z 
few general colleétions; but they were 
not recommended by any uncommon ex - 
cellence, either with refpeét to choice in 
feleétion, neatnefs of compofition, or fa- 
gacity of reflestion. ‘The tranflation firft 
of Bayle feparately, and then ano- 
ther tranflation of him, with the addi- 
tion of a multitude of lives, extending the 
work to ten volumes, folio, introduced a 
more general tafte for Biographical know~- 
ledge. ¢ The Biographia Briuiannica’ fuc- 
ceeded, being conficrated to the worthies of 

our 
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our own country. Both the ‘General 
Diétionary,’ and the ‘ Biogvaphia Britan- 
nica’ are works of very unequal execution ; 
but, notwithftanding this, they are con- 
fiderable objets in the literary hittory of that 
iod. Of the fingle lives which were pub- 
ithed, few could be compared with that of 
Cicero, by Dr. Middleton, Mallet’s 
account of Lord Bacon might have de- 
ferved to have been diftinguifhed, if he had 
been more particular in his furvey of that 
great man’s philofophy*. Biography 
hath lately become a favourite ftudy with 
the public, and a future furvey of it will 
difplay it in all its luitre. 

It may be obferved, by the way, that 
the age was marked by fcientific, as well 
as Biographical collections. Hiarris’s and 
Chambers'’s Diétionaries are works of no 
{mall confequence, and the latter has been 
remarkably popular. The produétions of 
this kind, in which univerial fcience has 
been thrown into the alphabetical form, for 
general inftruction, have enabled the bulk 
of the people to acqu‘re fome little portion of 
knowledge, upon any fubject that excites 
their curiofity, or requires their attention 

Another {pecies of writing, hiftorical in 
its nature, but fiétious in its foundation, 
Romance Writing, was carried to a fingu- 
lar degree of perfection, by two extraordi- 
nary men in this way, Fielding and Rich- 
ardfon. ‘Thete Gentlemen were remark- 
ably different in their talents, but both 
were excellent in the kind of compofition 
they adopted. Fielding, taking Don 
Quixot and Gil Blas for his models, was 
admirable in the humorcus novel, and in 
the reprefentation of charaéters of common 
and familiar life He was, likewife, with- 
out a rival, in what may be called the epic 
contrivance of his ftory, efpecially in em 
principal work. Richardfon, whofe genius 
was truly original, fhewed the deepeft pe- 
netration into the human heart, dilplayed 
a furprifing power in defcribing it, and 
exhibited an mitance of pathetic narration 
which has not been equalled in any age, 
or inany country. He may jultly be en- 
titled the Shakefpeare of Romance. Both 
thefe authors had fome not unfuccefsful 
followers. Smoliet came next to Fieid- 
ing; and Richardfon has been the moft 
happily imitated by Ladies. As for the 
common trafh of novels, under which the 
prefs has groaned, which have introduced 
fo wretched a tafe of reading, and have 
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been. JS hurtful to young minds, particu. 
larly of the female fex, they are unworthy 
to be named, excepting in the way of cen- 
fure. 

Among the various objects which en- 

ed the attention of a learned and in- 
quilitive age, it was not likely that Polite 
and Poetical Criticifin fiould be wholly . 
neglested. It was far from being neglec- 
ted: there were many pleafinge and ufeful 
produétions in this mode of literature; 
though the authors of them feldom went 
farther than Addifon had done ina philo- 
fophical inveltigation of the beautics of 
writing. One of his moft elegant and fuc- 
cefsful difciples was Spence. At length, 
a more refined fpirit entered into critical 
diiquifition. Warburton made feveral at- 
tempts in this way, tometimes happily 
enough, but frequently with more in- 
genuity than fuccefs. Hurd difplayed 
equa! ingenuity, with duperior judgment, 
and with greater purity and correét- 
nefs of tafte. Lowth, in his Lec- 
tures on Hebrew Poetry, attained to the 
higheit rank of eminence asacritic. Lord 
Kaims explored the beauties of compofi- 
tion in the inmoft recefies of the human 
mind ; and in the depth of his refearches 
occafionally carried refinement to an excels. 
The Wartons followed: but this fubject 
will hereafter appear in its fulleft luftre. 

In looking back to the ftate of the arts 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Defign, in 
the period that has been confidered, there 
will not be found much caufe for triumph. 
The two firft Georges, though excellent 
Monarchs, were no patrons of thele arts, 
being deftitute of tafte with regard to them, 
and ignorant of the glory which they re- 
flect upon a country. Nor had the na- 
tion, in general, though inereafing in 
wealth, {plendour, and luxury, acquired 
that delicacy of difcernment which is neceffa- 
ry to excite a proper eniulation among the 
artifts, to animate thcir exertions, and to 
puth them on to perfeStion There were, 
however, {ome portrait and land{cape paint- 
ers, and fome engravers, who might des 
ferve to be applauded in a more particular 
hitory. The inimitable Hogarth it is 
needlefs to mention, whofe humorous and 
moral paintings, which are almoft fufficient 
of themfelves to compenfate for the defects 
of the age, are un verfally known, admired, 
and felt. Sculpture was not only gaining 
ground, but making great advances under 


* Mallet being: employed to write the life of the great Marlborough, | it was obferved, 
that as he had forgotten that Bacon was a Pdilojopber, he might allo forget that Marl- 


bprough was a Gencral, 
* ‘ 
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Roubiliac ; 
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Roubiliac; and Archite&ture was much 
improved by the knowledge and patronage 
of the Earl of Burlington. Gardening 
was the art that was the moft dittinguifhed 
by its rapid progrefs to the height of tafte 
andexcellence. The juft ideas, and varied 
improvements, introduced by Kent, and 
fince perfeéted by Brown, have adorned 
many parts of England with exquifite 
beauty *.. Upon the whole, towards the 
end of George the Sccond’s reign, the pro- 
feflors of the fine arts, and the lovers and 
judges of them were increafing; exhibi- 
tions of pictures were begun under the auf- 
pices of the Premium Society; and the 
way was preparing for the noble revolution 
that was afterwards accomplifhed, and 
which will form one of the moft pleafing 
fubjeéts of future hiftory. 

This furvey of things, brief as it was 
intended to be, would be imperfect, if 
fome notice were not taken of the diftin- 
guifhed figure made by the Writer of Scot- 
Jand during this period, and efpecially in 
the latter part of it, when a wonderful ar- 
dour for literary eminence, and elegant 
compofition, animated the Gentlemen who 
inhabited that divifion of the united king- 
doms. In Philofophy Maclaurin has been 
already mentioned ; and Simpfon might be 
added in Mathematics. Blackwall might 
juftly have been celebrated for his depth in 
Ancient Literature, if he had not difgraced 
it by pedantry and affeétation. The Scot- 
tifh Authors have particulaly applied 
themfelves tometaphyfical difquifitions, and 
the cultivation of fentimental ethics, The 
turn begun by Hutchefon was greatly im- 
proved, and appeared in many ingenious 
productions, by which the knowledge of 
the principles and affeétions of the human 
mind has been highly promoted. In fpe- 
cifying Hume, Lord Kaims, Reid, and 
Adam Smith, they are only mentioned 
hiforically, without any enquiry how far 
their refpective fyftems are founded in truth, 
Neither is it enquired, whether the Eng- 
Jith Hartley may, in any refpect, have 
been more fuccefsful in explaining the 
mental conititution. ‘The Progrefs of So- 


ciety and Manners has, likewife, beert 
deeply inveftigated by the writers of North 
Britain, and feveral of their works of this 
kind will hereafter be noticed. To North 
Britain, alfo, we are indebted for Hume 
and Robertfon, our two Claffic Hiftorians. 
Arbuthnot and Thomfon were natives of 
that country, though they refided wholly 
in England. In fhort, Scotland had its 
full fhare in contributing to the literary 
glory of the age. 

Nor is Ireland to be forgotten in this 
furvey. Ireland can boaft of her Swift 
and cher Berkeley. Ireland can fay that, 
in liberal Theology, fhe has produced an 
Abernethy, a Clayton, and a Leland; 
and that we owe to her another Leland, 
the tranflator of Demofthenes, and the Hif- 
torian of Philip of Macedon, and of his 
own country. It may be added in her fa- 
vour, that fhe hath adorned England with 
fome eminent names that will occur in the 
future profecution of this enquiry. 

In refleéting upon the period thus brief- 
ly defcribed, it obvioufly appears to have 
been an attive and bufy one, with regard 
to the cultivation of Knowledge and Lite- 
rature. A vaft number of important fub- 
jeéts were difcufled in it, and the difcuffion 
effected a great revolution in the fentiments 
of the kingdom. Extraordinary light was 
thrown on the very firit objeéts that can de- 
mand the attention of man. Human rea- 
fon, on the whole, was much improved, 
and a candid and enlarged turn of 
thinking increafed. It was a peculiarly 
agreeable circumitance that the ftate of 
thmgs was progteffive; fince the latter 
part of the reign of King George II. was 
not only fplendid in arms and commerce, 
but in the rifing fituation of every liberal art. 
What has been the fubfequent condition of 
Science, Learning, and ‘Tafte; what im- 
provements have been made in them; 
what changes have taken place ; and what 
have become the prevailing opinions and 
literary purfuits of the prefent times, wiil, 
in fome future eflays, be fubjects of diftinge 
and particular enquiry. 


™ See the ‘ Origin of the prefent Style of Gardening,’ by Mr. Horace Walpole, in 


our Magazine for December 1780, 


« 


ANECDOTE of LEWIS the XIVth. 


ADEMOISELLE MONPENSIER, 
niece to Lewis XIV, King of 
France, having conceived a violent attach- 
ment for Monfieur de Lauzun, made the 
bold sefolution of hecoming his fpoufe ; 


and to find fome compenfation for the dif- 
proportion of rank, fhe offered fifty thou- 
fand pounds tothe Duke of Lorrain to in- 
duce him to confer the titleof Prince on her 
paramour.—The loving couple then ~— 
Cc 
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ed on the King to afk his confent; they 
happened to catch him in one of his incon- 
fiderate moments, and he granted the re- 
queft without refleing on the confequences 
of fuch anextraordinary match. This came 
no fooner to the knowledge of the King 
of Spain, the Duke of Savoy, and other 
Courts, than they ordered their refpeétive 
Ambafladors to reprefent to his French Ma- 
jelty the impropriety of fuffering fuch a de- 
gradation of the royal blood, Mr.deLauzun 
being a fimple Nobleman.—The King’s 
prudence being awakened by thefe remon- 
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ftrances, he fent for Mr. de Lauzun, and 
peremptorily enjoined him to break off his 
conneétion with Mademoifelle Monpen- 
fier.—The lover, blinded by the excefs 
of his paffion, had the arrogance to an- 
fwer, ‘ That Kings fhould never forfeit 
their words.” Lewis appeared fomewhat 
confufed, and having a cane in his hand, 
he flung it out of the window, utteri 

thefe remarkable words : ‘I muit throw 
away my cane left I fhould ftrike a gen- 


tleman.” 


Th NATURAL HISTORY of Animats that moft nearly 
approach HUMANITY. 


[From Burron, GotpsmitnH, Pennant, &c.J 


UADRUPEDs may be confidered as 

a numerous group, terminated on 
every fide by fome that but in part deferve 
the name. On one part we fee a tribe 
covered with quills, or furnifhed with 
wings, that lifts them among the inha- 
bitants of air; on another, we behold a 
diveriity clothed with {cales and thells, to 
rank with infects; and ftill, on a third, 
we fee them defcending into the waters, 
to live among the mute tenants of that 
element. But there is a numerous tribe 
that moft nearly approach humanity ; that 
bear an aukward refemblance of the human 
form, and difcover fome faint efforts at 
intellectual fagacity. 

Animals of the monkey clafs are fur- 
nifhed with hands inftead of paws; their 
ears, eyes, eye-lids, lips, and breatts, are 
like thofe of mankind ; their internal con- 
formation alfo bears fome diftant likenefs ; 
and the whole offers a picture that may 
well mortify the pride of fuch as make 
their perfons alone the principal object of 
their admiration. 

Thefe approaches, however, are gra- 
dual; and fome bear the marks of this 
our boafted form, more ftrongly than 
others. 

In the Ape kind we fee the whole ex- 
ternal machine ftrongly impvefled with the 
human likenefs, and capable of the fame 
exertions: thefe walk upright, want a 
tail, have calves to their legs, and feet 
nearly like ous. 

In the Baboon kind we perceive a more 
diftant approach to the human form; the 
quadruped mixing in every part of the 
dnimal’s figure: thefe generally go upon 
all fours ; but fome, when upright, areas 
tall as a man; they have short tails, long 


fnouts, and are poflefied of brutal fierce. 
nefs. 

The Monkey kind are removed a ftep 
further: thefe are much lefs than the for- 
mer, with tails as long, or longer than 
their bodies, and flattith faces. 

Lattly, the Maki and Opaffum’ kind, 
feem to lofe all refemblance of the human 
figure, except in having hands ; their nofes 
are lengthened out, like thofe of quadru- 
peds, and every part of their bodies totally 
different from the human; however, as 
they grafp their food, or other objects, 
with one hand, which quadrupeds cannot 
do, this fingle fimilitude gives them an 
air of {agacity, to which they have {carce 
any other pretenfions. 

From this flight furvey it may be eafily 
feen that one general defcription will not 
ferve for animals fo very different from 
each other. Neverthelefs, it would be fa- 
tiguing to the laft degree, as their varie~ 
ties are fo numerous, and their differences 
fo fmall, to go through a particular de- 
fcription of each. In this cafe it will be 
beft to give an hiftory of the foremoit in 
each clais; at the fame time marking the 
diftingtions in every fpecies. By this we 
fhall avoid a tedious repetition of fimilar 
charaéters, and confider the manners and 
the oddities of this fantaftic tribe in gene- 
ral points of view; where we hall per- 
ceive how nearly they approach to the 
human figure, and how little they benefit 
by the approximation. 

The foremoit of the Ape kind is the 
Ourang Outang, or Wild Man of the 
Woods. This name feems to have been 
given to various animals, agreeing in one 
common charaéter of walking upright, 
but coming fiom different countyies, and 
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of very different rtions and powers. 
The Troglodyte a ontius, the Drill of 
Purchas, and the Pygmy of Tyfon, have 
all received this general name; and hive 
been ranked, by fome Naturalifts, under 
one general defcription. If we read the 
accounts of many remote travellers, under 
this name we are prefented with a for- 
midable animal, from fix to eight feet 
high ; if we examine the books of fuch as 
have defcribed it nearer home, we find it 
2 pygmy not above three. In this diver- 
fity we muft be content to blend their va- 
rious defcriptions into one general account ; 
obferving, at the fame time, that we have 
no reafon to doubt any of their relations, 
although we are puzzled which to follow. 

The Ouran Outang, which, ofall other 
animals, moit nearly approaches to the 
human race, is feen of different fizes, from 
threeto feven feethigh. {n general, how- 
ever, its ftature is lefs than that of a man; 
but its ftrength and agility much greater. 
Travellers who have ieen various kinds of 
thefe animals in their native folitudes, 
give us furprifing relations of their force, 
‘their fwiftnefs, their addrefs, and their 
ferocity. Naturalifts who have obferved 
their form and manners at home, have 
been as mueh {truck with their patient, 
pliant, imitative difpofitions; with their 
appearance and conformation, {0 nearly 
human. Of the fmalleft fort of thefe ani 
mals we have had feveral, at ditferent 
times, brought into this country, all nearly 
alike; but that obferved by Dr. Tylon, 
is the beit known, having been defcribed 
with the greateit exa€tnefs. 

The animal, which was defcribed by 
that learned phyfician, was brought from 
Angola in Africa. The body was co- 
vered with hair, which was of a coal 
black colour, more refembling human hair 
than that of brutes. It bore a ftill ftronger 
fimilitude in its different lengths ; for in 
thofe places where it is longeft on the 
human fpecies, it was alfo longeft in this ; 
as on the head, the upper lip, and the 
chin. The face was like that of a man, 
the forehead larger, and the head round. 
‘The upper and lower jaw were not fo 
prominent as in monkies ; but flat, like 
thofe of a man. The ears were like 
thofe of a man in moft refpeéts; and the 
teeth had more refemblance to the human, 
than thofe of any other creature. The 
bending of the arms and legs were jyft 
the fame as in a man ; and, im fhort, the 
animal, at firft view, prefented a figure 
gxtively human. 

In order to difcover its difference, it 
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was neceflary to take a clofer furvey ; and 
then the imperfeétions of its form began 
to appear. The firft obvious difference 
was in the flatnefs of the nofe; the next 
in the lownefs of the forehead, and 
wanting the prominence of the chin. The 
ears were proportionably too large; the 
eyes too clofe to each other; and the in- 
terval between the nofe and mouth too 
great. The body and limbs differed, in 
the thighs being too fhort, and the arms 
too long; in the thumb being too little, 
and the palm of the hand too narrow, 
The feet alfo were rather more like hands 
than feet; and the animal, if we may 
judge from the figure, bent too much upon 
its haunches. 

When this creature was examined ana- 
tomically, a furprifing fimilitude was {een 
to prevail in its internal conformation. 
It differed from man in the number of its 
ribs, having thirteen; whereas, in man, 
there are but twelve. The vertebra of the 
neck alfo were fhorter, the bones-of the 
pelvis narrower, the orbits of the eyesrwere 
deeper, the kidnies were rounder, the 
urinary and gall-bladders were longer and 
finaller, and the ureters of a different figure. 
Such were the principal diftinétions be- 
tween the internal parts of this animal 
and thofe of man; in almoit every thing 
elie they were entirely and exattly the 
fame, and difcovered an aftonifhing con- 
gruity. Indeed, many parts were fo much 
alike in conformation, that it might have 
excited wonder how they were preductive 
of [uch few advantages. The tongue, and 
all the organs of the voice, were the fame, 
and yet the animal was dumb; the brain 
was formed in the fame manner with that 
of man, and yet the creature wanted rea- 
fon: an evident proof, as Mr. Buffon 
finely obferves, that no difpofition of mat- 
ter will give mind; and that the body, 
how nicely foever formed, is formed m 
vain, when there is not infufed a foul to 
dire&t its operations. 

Having thus taken a comparative view 
of this creature with man, what follows 
may be neceffary to compleat the general 
defcription. ‘This animal was very hairy 
all behind, from the head downwards ; 
and the hair fo thick, that it covered the 
fkin almoft from being feen: but in all 
parts before, the hair was much thinner, 
the fkin every where appeared; and in 
fome plzces it was almoit bare. When 


it went on all fours, as it was fometimes 
feen to do, it appeared all hairy ; when it 
went erect, it appeared before lefs hairy, 
and morg¢ like a man, Its hair, which in 

thig 
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carry in its hands to fome of the company, 


this particular animal was black, much 
more refembled that of men than the fur 
of brutes ; for, in the latter, befides their 
jong hair, there is ufually a finer and 
fhorter intermixed; but in the Ouran 
Outang it. was all of a kind; except 
on the upper Jip and chin, where it was 
greyifh, like the hair of a beard. The 
face, hands, and foles of the feet, were 
without hair ; and was moit part of the 
forehead: but down the fides of the’face 
the hair was thick, it being there about 
an inch and an half long, which exceeded 
that on any other part of the body. In 
the palms of its hands were remarkable 
thofe lines which are ufually takca notice 
of in palmiftry ; and, at the tips of the 
fingers, thofe fpival lines obferved in man. 
The pahns of the hands were as long as 
the foles of the feet; and the toes upon 
thefe were as long as the fingers; the 
middle toe was the longett of all, and the 
whole foot differed from the human. The 
hinder feet being thus formed ‘as hands, 
the animal often ufed them as fuch; and, 
on the contrary, now and then made ufe 
of its hands inftead of feet. ‘The breatts 
appeared finall and fhrivelled, but exaétly 
tke thofe of a man: the navel alfo ap- 
peared very fair, and in exa& difpofition, 


being neither harder nor more prominent’ 
than what is ufually feea in children. 


Such is the deftription of this extraordi- 
nary creature;'to which little has been 
added by fucceeding oblervers, except that 
the colour of the hair is often found to 
vary: in that deferibed by Edwards it was 
of a reddifh brown. 

From a piétyre fo like that of the hu- 
man {fpecies, we are naturally led to ex- 
pe a correfponding mind ; and it is cer- 
fain, that ‘fuch of thefé animals as have 
been fhewn in Europe, have difcovered a 
degree of imitation beyond what any qua- 
druped can arrive at. 

hat of Tyfon was a gentle, fond, 
harmlefs creature. In its paige to Eng- 
land, thofe that it knew on fhip-hoard it 
would embrace with the greateit tender- 
nefs, opening their bofoms, and clafping 
its hands about them. Monkies of a 
lower fpecies it held in utter averiion ; it 
would always avoid the place where they 
were kept in the fame veilel ; and feemed 
to confider itfelf as a creature of higher 
extraétion. After it was taken, and 4 
little ufed to wear cloaths, it grew very 
fond of them; -a part it wowid put on 
‘without any help, and the red it would 
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for their affiftance. It would lie in a bed, 
place its head on the pillow, and pull the 
cloaths upwards, as a man would do. 

That which was fen by Edwards, and 
defcribed by Buffon, fhewed even a fupe- 
rior degree of fagacity. It walked, like 
all of its kind, upon two legs, even though 
it carried burdens. Its air was melancholy, 
and its deportment grave. Unlike the 
baboon or monkey, whofe motions are 
violent and appetites capricious, who are 
fond of mitchief and obedient only fram 
fear, this animal was flow in its motiens, 
and a look was fufficient to keep it in 
awe. I have feen it, fays Mr. Buffon, 
give its hand to fhow the company to the 
door: I have feen it fit at table, unfold 
its napkin, wipe its lips, make ufe of the 
fpoon and the fork to carry the victuals 
to its mouth, pour out its drink into a 
glafs, touch glaffes when invited, take a 
cup and faucer and lay them on a table, 
put in fugar, pour out its tea, leave it to 
cool before drinking, and all this w:thout 
any other inftigation than the figns or the 
command of its mafter, and often of its 
own accord. ‘It was gentle and inoffen- 
five; it even approached ftrangers with 
vefpeét, and came rather to receive carefles 
than to offer injuries. It was particularly 
fond of fugared comfits, which every body 
was ready to give it; and, as it had a 
defluxign upon the breait, fo much fugar 
contributed to increafe the diforder and 
fhoiten its lifé. It continued at Paris but 
one fummer, and died in London. It ate 
indifcriminately of all things, but it pre- 
ferred dry and ripe fruits to all other ali- 
ments. It would driak wine, butin finall 
quantities, and gladly left it for milk, tea, 
or any other {weet liquor. 

Such thefe animals appeared when 
brought into Europe. However, many 
of their extraordinary habits were proba- 
bly the refult of education, and we are 
not told how long the inftructions the 
received for this purpofé were continued, 
But we learn from another account that 
they take but a very fhort time to come to 
agreat degree of imitative parfection. Mr. 
L. Brofle bought two young ones, that 
were but a year old, from a Negroe; 
and thefe at that early age diftovered an 
aftonifhing power of imitation*. They 
even then fat at the table like men; ate of 
every thing without diftin@tion, and made 
ufe of their knife, fpoon, and fork, both 
to eat their meat and help themiélves. 


* As quoted by Buffon, vol. xxviii. p. 77. 


They 
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They drank wine and ether liquors. When 
carried on fhipboard, they had figns for 
the cabbin boys expreflive of their wants ; 
and whenever thele negleéted attending 
upon them as they defired, they inftantly 
flew into a paffion, feized them by the 
arm, bit them, and kept them down. 
The male was fea-fick, and required at- 
tendance like an human creature; he was 
even twice bled in the arm; and every 
time afterwards, when he found himéelf out 
of order, he fhewed his arm, as defirous 
of being relieved by bleeding. 

Pyrard relates, that in the province of 
Sierra Leona, in Africa, there are a kind 
of apes, called Baris, which are ftrong 
and mufcular, and which, if properly in- 
ftruéted when young, ferve as very uleful 
domeftics. They ufually walk upright ; 
they pound at a mortar; they go to the 
river to fetch water, which they carry ina 
little pitcher, on their heads ; but, if care 
be not taken to receive the pitcher at their 
return, they let it fall to ilic ground, and 
then, feeing it broken, they begin to la- 
ment and cry for their lofs. Le Compte’s 
account is much to the fame purpole of 
an ape, which he faw in the Streights of 
Molucca. ‘ It walked upon its two hind 
feet, which it bent a little, like a dog 
that had been taught to dance. It made 
ufe of its hands and arms as we do. Its 
vifage was not much more difagreeable 
than that of an Hottentot ; but te boy 
was all over covered with a woolly hair 
of different colours. As to the reft, it 
cried like a child; all its outward a&tions 
were fo like the human, and the paffions 
fo lively and fignificant, that dumb men 
could {carce better expre{s their conceptions 
and defires.. It had alfo that expreflion 
of paffion or joy which ‘we often fee in 
children, ftamping with its feet, and flrik- 
ing them againit the ground, to fhew its 
fpite, or when refuted any thing it paffion- 
ately longed for. Although thefe ani- 
mals,’ continues he, ‘ are very big, for 
that I faw was four feet high, their nim- 
blenefs is incredible. It is a pleafure be- 
yond expreffion to fee them run up the 
tackling of a fhip, whcre they fometimes 
play as if they had a knack of vaulting 

culiar to themfelves, or as if they had 
been paid, like our rope-dances, to divert 
the company. Sometimes, fufpended by 
one arm, they poize themfelves, and then 
turn all of a fudden round about a rope, 
with as much quickne{$ as a wheel, or a 
fling put into motion. Sometimes hold- 


\ 
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ing the fucceffively with their Jon; 
fingers, and, letting their whole body fall 
into the air, they run full {peed from one 
end to the other, and come back again 
with the fame fwiftnefs. There is no 
pofture but they imitate, nor motion but 
perform. Bending themfelves like a bow, 
rolling like a bowl, hanging by the hands, 
feet, and teeth, according to the different 
fancies with which their capricious imagi- 
nation fupplies them. But what is ftill 
more-amazing than all is, their agility to 
fling themfelves from one rope to another, 
though at thirty, forty, and fifty feet 
diftance.” 

Such are the habitudes and the powers 
of the fimaller clafs of thefe extraordinary 
creatures ; but we are prefented with a 
very different pifture in thofe of a larger 
ftature and more mufcular form. The 
little animals we have been defcribing, 
which are feldom found above four feet 
high, feem to partake of the nature of 
dwarfs among the human fpecies, being 
gentle, afliduous, and playful, rather fitted 
to amufe than terrify. But the gigantic 
races of the Ourang Outang, feen and de- 
fcribed by travellers, are truly formidable ; 
and in the gloomy forefts, where they are 
only found, feem to hold undifputed do- 
minion. Many of thefe are as tall or taller 
than a man; active, ftrong and intrepid, 
cunning, lafcivioys and cruel. ‘This re- 
doubtable rival of mankind is found. in 
many parts of Africa, in the Eait-Indies, 
in Madagafcar, and in Borneo*. In the 
laft of thefe places, the people of quality 
courfe him as we do the itag; and this 
fort of hunting is one of the favourite 
amufements of the King himfelf. This 
creature is extremely fwift of foot, en- 
dowed with extraordinary ftrength, and 
runs with prodigious celerity. His {kin is 
all hairy, his eyes funk in.his head, his 
countenance ftern, his face tanned, and 
all his lineaments, though exaétly human, 
harfh and blackened by the fun, In A- 
frica_this creature is even ftill more formi- 
dable. Battel calls him the Pongo, and 
affures us, that in all his proportions he 
refembles a man, except that he is much 
larger, even to a gigantic ftate. His face 
refembles that of a man, the eyes deep 
funk in the head, the hair on each fide 
extremely long, the vifage naked and 
without hair, as alfo the ears and the hands. 
The body is lightly covered, and fcarcely 
differing from that of a man, except that 
there are no calves to the legs. Still, how- 


* Le Compte’s Hiftory of China, 
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ever, the animal is feen to walk upon his 
hinder legs, and in an ereé pofture. He 
fleeps under trees, and builds himfelf an 
hut, which ferves to proteét him againtt 
the fun and the rains of the tropical cli- 
mates, of which he is a native. He lives 
only upon fruits, and is no’ way carni- 
vorous. He cannot fpeak, although fur- 
nifhed with greater inftin€& than any other 
animal of the brute creation, When the 
Negroes make a fire in the woods, this 
animal comes near and warms himéelf b 
the blaze. However, hehas not {kill react | 
to keep the flame alive by feeding it with 
fuel. They go together in companies ; 
and if they happen to meet one of the 
human fpecies, remote from fuccour, they 
fhew him no mercy. They even attack 
the elephant, which they beat with their 
clubs, and oblige to leave that part of the 
foreit which they claim as their own. It 
4s impoffible to take any of thefe dreadful 
creatures alive, for they are fo ftrong that 
ten men would not be a match for but 
one of them. None of this kind, there- 
fore, are taken, except when very young, 
and thefe but rarely, when the female hap- 
pens to leave them behind, for in general 
they keep clung to the breaft, and adhere 
both with legs and arms. From the fame 
traveller we learn, that when one of thefé 
animals dies, the reft cover the body with 
‘a quantity of Jeaves and branches. ‘They 
fometimes alfo fhew mercy to the human 
kind. A Negroé boy, that was taken by 
one of thefe, and carried into the woods, 
continued there a whole year, without re- 
ceiving any injury *. From another tra- 
veller we learn, that thefe animals often 
attempt to furprife the temale Negroes as 
they go into the woods, and frequently 
keep them againft their wills for the plea- 
fure of their company, feeding them very 
plentifully all the time. He affures us 
that he knew a woman of Loango that 
chad lived among thefe animals for three 
= They grow from fix to feven feet 
igh, and. are of unequalled ftrength. 
They build ftheds, and:make ule of clubs 
for their defence. Their faces are broad, 
their nofes flat, their ears without a tip, 
their fkins-are more bright than that of a 
Mullato, and they are covered on many 
parts of the body with long and tawny- 
coloured hair. ‘Their belly is large, their 
~ “heels flat,and yetriting behind. They fome- 
times walk upright, and fometimes upon all 
fours, when they are fantattically dilpofed. 
From this defcription of the Ouran 
-Outang, we perceive at what a diflance the 


* Le Brofle, as quoted by Buffon, vol. xxviii. p. 70. 
Bob 


firft animal of the brute creation is placed 
from the loweft of the human {fpecies. 
Even in countries peopled with favages, 
this creature i6 confidered as a beaft; and 
in thofe very places where we might fup- 
pofe the finalleft ditference between them 
and mankind, the inhabitants hold it in 
the greateit contempt and deteflation. In 
Borneo, where this animal has been faid 
to come to its greateft perfection, the na- 
tives hunt it in the fame manner as they 
purfue the elephant or the lion, while its 
refemblance to the human form procures 
it neither pity nor protection. The gra- 
dations of Nature in other inttances are 
minute and infenfible ; in the paflage from 
quadrupeds to fithes we can fcarce tell 
where the quadruped ends and the fifh 
begins ; in the defcent from beafts to in- 
feéis we can hardly diftinguifh the fteps 
of the progreffion ; but in the afcent from 
brutes to man, the line is ftrongly drawn, 
well marked, and unpaffable. It is in 
vain that the Ouran Outang refembles 
man in form, or imitates many of his 
astions; he ftill continues a wretched, 
helplefs creature, pent up in the molt 
gloomy part of the foreft, and, with re- 
gard to the provifion for his own happi- 
nels, inferior even to the elephant or the 
beaver in fagacity. To us, indeed, this 
animal feems much wifer than it really is. 
As we have long been ufed to meafure the 
fagacity of all a€tions by their fimilitude 
to our own, and not their fitnefs to the 
animal's way of living, we are pleafed 
with the imitations of the ape, even though 
we know they are far from contributing to 
the convenience of its fituation. An ape, 
or a quadruped, when under the trammels 


.of human education, may be an admira- 


ble obje&t for human curiofity, but is very 
little advanced by all its learning in the 
road to its own felicity. On the con- 
trary, none of thefe long inftruéted ani- 
mals have been ever feen, that it did not, 
by their melancholy air, appear fenlible of 
the wretchednefs of their fituation. Its 
marks of feeming fagacity werc merely re~ 
lative to us and not to the animal; and 
all its boafted wifdom was merely of our 
own making. 

There is; in faét, smother circumftance 
relative to this animal which ought not to 
be concealed. There are many 1eafons 
to believe that the moft perfect of the 
kind are prone, like the reit of the qua- 
druped creation, and only owe their ereét 
attitude to human education. Almoft :11 
the travellers who fpeak of them mention 
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their going fometimes upon all fours, and 
fometimes ere&t. _ As their chief refidence 
is: among trees, they are. without doubt 
ufually feen ercét while they are- climb- 
ing; but it is more than probable that 
their efforts to efcape upon the ground are 
by running upon the hands and feet toge- 
ther. Schouten, who mentions their edu- 
cation, tells us that they are taken in 
traps, and taught in the beginning to walk 
upon thew hind legs; which certainly im- 
plies that in a ftate of nature they run 
vponall fours. Add to this, that, when 
we examine the palms of their hands and 
the foles of their feet; we find both equally 
callous and beaten ; a certain proof that 
Both have been equally ufed. In thofe 
hot countries, where the apes are known 
to relide, the foles of the Negroes fect, 
who go bare-foot, are covered with a fkin 
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above an inch thick; while their hand 
areas foft as thofe of an European. Did 
the apes walk in the fame manner, the 
fame exercife would have furnifhed them 
with fimilar advantages, whieh is not the 
cafe. Befides all this, very credib'e tra- 
vellers affure us, that thefe animals natu- 
sally iun in the woods upon all fours ; 
and when they are taken, their hands are 
tied. behind them, to teach them to walk 
upright. ‘This atiitude they learn after 
fome time ; and, thus inftructed, they ave 
fent into Europe to aftonifh the {pecula- 
tive with their near approaches to huma- 
nity ;, while it is never confidered how 
much is natural, and how much has been 
acquired in the favage {chools of Benia 
and Angola. 
{ To be: continued. } 


The following Inftances of the medical Effect of MAGNetTism, were coms 
municated in a Letter to Doctor Simmons, F. R. S. by Mr. Thomas 


Henry, F.R.S. Apothecary, at Manchefter, and inferted in the 


London Medical Journal. 


‘ YOUNG gentleman had_ been 
for fome days troubled with a 
very fevere tooth-ach, for which he had 
tried all the ufnal remedies without fuc- 
cefs, and was on the point of fubmitting 
to the extraétion of the tooth, wlicn a 
friend informing him that the application 
of a magnet had been known to effect a 
cure, he immediately purchafed. a finall 
artificial one, fuch as thofe fold in the 
fhops for tobacco ftoppers, and, with little 
expectation of fuecefs, applied it to his 
tooth: ‘to his great furpiile; in a few 
rainutes the pain entirely ceafed, nor had 
he any return of it afterwards. 
‘ Being myfeif afflicted laft winter with 
fevcye pain in a decayed tooth, which was 
too rotten to be eafily extracted, and having 
tried various remedies in vain, I recollected 
the above cafe, and, having a magnet in the 
houte, applied it to the tooth : inftant relief 
fucceeded, my pain left me ; and tiough it 
ufterwards returned féveral times in the 


sv Curious ANECDOTES, remarkable Customs, &e. 


courfe of a few days, it was conttantly 
removed by the magnet, which I carried 
for that purpofe in my pocket, and I have 
fince remained quite free from it. 

¢ About fix weeks fince a tinaitus auri- 
um was very ttoublefome every mighty 
At firit I only perceived it when I lay upon 
my right fide, on which was the afflicted 
ear ; but it foon increafed fo as to difturb 
me on which ever fide I reclined. One 
night, being much diiturbed at it, and hav~ 
ing nothing near that feemed likely to 
relieve me except the magnet, I deter 
mined to appply it, and introducing jit 
into my ear, and holding jit there for fome 
few minutes, when I again lay ,down, 
I was free from the noife, nor, did it ree 
turn'for feveral nights. A flight attack, 
which happened in the courfe of that week, 
was inftantly removed by the fame means, 
fince which time I have been perfectly te 
lieved from my complaint.’ ar 


Continued from Page 149 of our lafi. 


Prince Menzixorr’s Rise. 


7 As Prince Menzikoff was a perfon 

4yaifed from a’ very low degree, 1 was 

tld the follownis circumftances.of his rife. 

He was born of gentle but very poor pas 
4 ivxe 


* ra 


rents 5 and they dying, left him very young 
without any education, infomuch that he 
could neither read nor write, nor ever 
did he to the day of his death ; his poverty 
obliged him, to feck  fervice in Mofcow, 
where he was taken into the houfe ofa 
lor4 J @ paliry~ 
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Pahry-cook ; who employed him in cry- 
Ing minced-pies about the ftreets; and 
having a good voice, he alfo fung ballads : 
whereby he was fo generally known that 
he had accefs into all the Gentlemen's 
houfes. The Czar, by invitation, was 
to dine one day at a Boyar’s, or Lord's 
houfe, and Menzikoff happening to be in 
the kitchen that day obferved the Boyar 
giving directions to his cook about a difh 
of meat lt faid the Czar was fond of, and 
took notice that the Boyar himéelf put fome 
kind of powder in it, by way of ‘pice. 
‘Taking particular notice of what meat that 
dith was compofed, he took himfelf away 
to fing his ballads, and kept fauntering 
in the ftreet till the Czar arrived, when 
exalting his voice, his Majetly took no- 


tice of 1t, fent for hum, and afked him if he- 


would fell his bafket with the pies: the 
boy replied, he had power only to fell the 
pies, as-for the bafket he mutt firft afk his 
matter’s leave, but as every thing belonged 
to his Majefty, he needed only lay his 
commands upon him. This reply pleafed 
the Czar fo much, that he ordered Alex- 
ander to ftay and attend him, which he 
ebeyed with great joy. Menzikoff waited 
behind the Czar’s chair at dinner, and 
feeing the bcfore- mentioned dith ferved up 
and placed before him, in a whifper beg- 
ged his Majeily not to eat thereof; the 
Czar went’ jnto-another reom with the boy, 
and afked-his reafon for what he had whif- 
ved to him, when he informed his Ma- 
jetty what he had obferved in the kitchen, 
and the Boyar’s putting in the powder 
himfelf, without the cook’s perceiving him, 
made him fufpeé that difh in particular ; 
he therefore thought it his duty to put his 
Majefty upon his guard. ‘The Czar re- 
turned to table without the leaft difcom- 
pofure in his countenance, and with his 
afual chearfulnefs ; the Boyar recommend- 
ed this difh to him, faying, it was very 
good ; the Czar ordeved the Boyar to fit 
down by him, for it is a cuftom in Mofcow 
for the matter of the houfe to wait at table 
when. he.entertains his friends, and put- 
ting fome.of it on a plate, deliring him to 
eat and fhew him a good example. ‘The 
Boyar, with the utmoft.confution, replied, 
that it did not .become :the fervant to eat 
with his matter ; whereupon the plate was 
fet down toa dog, who {oon difpatched its 
contents, which, ina very thort time, 
4hrew him into convulfions, and foon de- 
prived him.of life: the dog being opened, 
ithe effeé&t of the poifon was clearly difco 
wered, and the Boyar was immediately 
decurcd, but was found-nexst morming dead 


in his bed, which prevented “all! farther 
difcovery. 

Menzikoff’s remarkable introdu&tion 
foon gained him credit and confidence with 
his royal mafter, which from being one of 
the meaneft and pooreft, raifed him to be 
one of the richeft fubjeéts in the Rufiian 
empire; he was not only dignified with 
the title of a Prince in Ruflia, but alio 
declared a Prince of the Roman empire. 
He was tall, well-fhaped, very handiome 
in his perfon, and of great penetration : he 
ated as Vice-czar at the Imperial Court, 
the Czar himée!f appearing at all public 
meetings as a private perfon, attended by 
two fervants at molt, and initead of plea- 
fing himflf with the pomp of grandeur, 
his delight was the improvement of his 
empire, which he viited every where in 
perion. 

GREAT Fire in Moscow. 


In 1713, there happened a great and 
dreadful fire, which confumed the greatett 
one of the city, efpecially the wooden 
houfes ; the fire broke out in a maiden 
monattery without the towa, and a ftrong 
welt wind blew the fire upon the city, 
which fet it a! on a blaze : the only method 
they ufe to Rop the progrefs of a fire is, by 
pulling down houfes at a diftance before it, 
as itis impoffible to ule fire-engines ; the 
fireets being all of timber, buin at the 
fame time with the houfes. On this occa- 
fion, a poor fupettinous man feng the 
fixe advancing to confume his all, took 
a picture of St. Nicholas, and holding 
it between him and the fire, prayed fer- 
vently for that Saint’s prote&tion, but in 
vain, for the flames foon feized his houfe, 
for which he became! fo enraged at the 
Saint that he threw him into the fire, fay- 
ing, fince he would not fave him, he might 
now fave himfelf: this com‘ng to the ears 
of the Clergy, the poor man was fentenced 
to be burnt alive. All the brick build- 
ings, fuch.as Churches, and other religi- 
ous houfes, Noblemen, and Gentlemen's 
houfes, efcaped this conflagration, only 
the roefs of the Jatter were burnt without 
being otherwife damaged, far all the 
houwes of three or four Rories high <are 
arched to the top, and their ttrect-doors 
and window {fhutters aye af iron, 
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. An inftance ef the fuperftition of the peo- 
ple, and power of the Clergy, happened 
Jometinie before this fire. A young many, 
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whom the Czar had fent to Leyden for his 
education, having finifhed his ftudies in 
Phyfic, retuned a graduated Phyfician, 
and at a merry-meeting with his friends, 
they queftioned him concerning his reli- 
gion: he being then in his cups, told them, 
he was as much of the Greek Church as 
ever, but that he had loft all his faith in 
Saint’s pictures, and to prove what he faid, 
he took one down from the wall, and threw 
it in the fire; whereupon he was imme- 
diately feized, and put into the hands of 
the Clergy, who very foon fentenced him 
to the flames, and burnt him in a mott 
cruel manner ; laying the fire at fome dif- 
tance from him to keep him the longer in 
torment. The Czar, being informed of 
the cruelty of the Clergy, as he had for- 
merly abolifhed the dignity of Patriarch, 
took this opportunity to deprive them of 
the power of life and death, and madea 
Jaw that all the Clergy fhould apply them- 
felves to ftudy, allowing them five years 
for that end; after which they were to 
undergo an examination, and thafe who 
were ound capable to perform their func- 
tions were to be promoted, the others to 
be difcarded,. And as three fourth parts 
of the year were holidays in commemora- 
tion of fome Saint or other, whereby the 
people were for the moft part idle, he made 
a law that no holiday fhould be kept but in 
commemoration of.our Saviour, the Virgin 
Mary, thetwelve Apoitles, and St. Andrew, 
and St, Nicholas, thetutelar Saints of Ruflia, 
And as there were in the empire many 
thoufind Convents full of lazy Monks, 
who lived in idlenefs, he reftricted the num- 
ber of thefe houfes to fifty, each houfe to 
contain no more than fifty Monks, each 
Monk to be above forty years of age; 
the reft of them to be appropriated to hof- 
pitals for fuch of the army and navy as 
were become unfit for fervice, and other 
indigent perfons not able to maintain 
themfelves ; and their revenues for their 
fupport: and the Monks, who had been 
‘red to no handicraft, and were fit for fer- 
vice, to be employed in the army. 


MARRIAGE of the Dwarrs. 


In 1713, the Princefs Natalia, only 
fifter to the Czar, by the fame mother, 
ordered preparations to be made for a 
grand wedding for two of her dwarfs, who 
were to be married; on Which occafion 
feveral figal! coaches were made, and little 
Shetland horfes provided to draw them ; 
and all the dwarfs in the kingdom were 
fuunmoned to celebrate nuptials, to the 


number of ninety-three; they went in & 
grand proceffion through all the ftreets of 
Mofcow ; before them went a large open 
wagg6n drawn by fix horfes, with kettle- 
drums, trumpets, French-horns, and haut- 
boys; then followed the Marfhal and his 
attendants, two ad two, on horfe-back ; 
then the bridegroom.and bride, in a coach 
and fix, attended by their bride man and 
maid, who fat before them in the coach ; 
they were followed by fifteen fmal} coaches, 
each drawn by fix Shetland horfes, and 
each containing four dwarfs. It was 
fomewhat furprifing to fee fuch a number 
of little creatures in onecompany together ; 
efpecially as they were furnifhed with an 
equipage conformable to their ttature ; two 
troops of dragoons attended the proceffion 
to keep off the mob, and many perfons of 
fafhion were invited to the wedding, who 
attended in their coaches te the Church, 
where the finall couple were married ; from 
thence the proceffion returned in order to 
the Piinccfs’s palace, where a grand en- 
tertainment w2s prepared for the company 5 
two long tables were covered, on each fide 
of a long hall, where the company of 
dwarfs dined together ; the Princefs, with 
her two nieces, Princefs Anne and Elifa- 
beth, the Czar’s daughters, were at the 
trouble themfelves to fee them all feated 
and wel] attended, before they fat down 
to their own table. At night the Princef- 
fes, attended by the Nobility, conduled 
the married couple to bed in grand ftate: 
after, that ceremony, the dwarf-company 
had a large room allotted them to make 
merry among themfelves; the entertain- 
ment concluded with a ball, which lafted 
till day-light. The company which attend~ 
ed the Princeffes on this occafion were fo 
numerous, that they filled feveral rooms. 


A REMARKABLE MurRpER. 


Some little time after this I faw three 
women buried alive for drowning their 
hufbands: they had, it {eems, croffed the 
Mofco in a boat, all three together in 
fearch of their hufbands, whom they found 
all drunk in a public haufe, and endea- 
vouring to perfuade them to go home, 
were feverely beaten by them; however, 
by the affittance of fome other people, they 
got them at lait into the hoat, where they 
fe!l afleep; the wives to be revenged on 
their hufbands for beating them, when the 
boat had reached the middle of the river, 
threw them one after another into the river, 
and after they had drowned them, they 
came a-fhore very unconcerned. The 
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matter inimediately came to light; they 
were feized, tried, condemned, and ordered 
to be put alive into the groand up to their 
necks, there to remain till they died; two 
of them lived ten, and the other eleven 
days; they fpoke the firft three —_ 
complaining of great pain, but not after 
that ; they had certainly got fome fulle- 
nance in the night time, or they could 
not have exifted fo long; the oldeft of 
them was not twenty years of age. 


The PunisHMENT of the KNOUT. 


In Ruffia, if aman kills his wife, or 
flave, under correétion, he is only whipt 
with the knout ; which is thus performed : 
a lufty fellow takes him upon his back, 
and another ties his feet with a cord, which 
comes through between the legs of the per- 
fon who carries him. In this pofture he 
is held fo faft that he cannot ftir, and be- 
ing ftript to the middle, the executioner 
with the knout, which is a ftrap of 
dried elk-{kin, untanned, faitened to a 
ftick, which he applies to the back fo 
dexteroufly, that every lafh brings the 
blood, or leaves a wale as thick as one’s 
finger: this is called the moderate; but 
when the fentence orders it to be more fe- 
vere, then the executioner, advancing three 
or four fleps, till he is within reagh of the 
offender, gives the firjt ftroke in the middle 
of the back, retreating at every ftroke, 
and is fo expert that he never hits twice in 
the fame place ; each ftroke brings the flefh 
with it. When the punifhment is ordered 
with the utmoit feverity, he ftrikes the 
flanks, and often cuts into the ‘bowels, 
which few furvive. It is a general re- 
mark, that lean people turn fat after the 
knout; and that it is an infallible cure for 
thofe who are hide-bound. 

Befides this, they have another way of 
chaftifing, called the batoags, which is 
uied in families for the correétion of chil- 
dren and flaves, and alfo in the army. 
The perfon to undergo this, after pulling 
off his clothes to his drawers, is laid flat 
on his belly on the ground ; one fits acrofs 
his head and neck, another upon his feet, 
each furnifhed with a good {witch, with 
which they foundly tickle his back. 


VIRTUE REWARDED. 


In the year 1713, the Czar was finit- 
ten with the charms of a beautiful young 
Lady, the daughter of a foreign merchant 
an Mofcow : he firlt iaw her in her father’s 
houle, where he dined one day 5 Le was fo 


much taken with her appearance, that he 
offered her any terms fhe pleafed, if the. 
would live with him ; which this virtuous 
young woman modtitly refufed, but dread- 
ing the effeéts of his authority, the left 
Mofcow in the night, without commu- 
nicating her defign even to her parents. 
Having provided a little money for her 
fupport, the travelled on foot feveral miles 
into the country, till the arrived at a fmall 
village where her nurf lived with her huf- 
band and their daughter, the young Lady’s 
fotter-fifter, to whom fhe difcovered her 
intention of concealing herfelf in the wood 
near that village; and to prevent any dif- 
covery, fhe fet out the fame night, accom- 
panied by the hufband and daughter. The 
hufband, being a timber-man by trade, 
and well acquainted with the wood, con- 
duéted her toa little dry fpot in the middig 
of a morafs, and there he built a hut for 
her habitation. She had depofited her mo- 
ney with her nurfe to procure little nocef- 
faries for her fupport, which were faithful- 
ly conveyed to her at night by the nurfe or 
her daughter, by one of whom the wag 
conftantly attended in the night-time. 

The next day after her flight, the Czar 
called at her father’s to fee her, and find- 
ing the parents in anxious concern for. 
their daughter, and himfelf difappointed, 
fancied it a plan of their own concerting. 
He became angry, and began to threaten 
them with the effeéts of his difpleafure, if 
fhe was not produced: nothing was left 
to the parents but the moft folemn po- 
teftations with tears of real forfow running 
down their cheeks. to convince hith of 
their innocence and ignorance what was 
become of her, aff ring him of their fears 
that fome fatal dfafter muft have befallen 
her, as nothing belonging to her was mif- 
fing, except what fhe had on at the time. 
The Czar, fatisfied of their fincerity, or- 
dered great {earch to be made for her, with 
the offer of a confiderable reward to the 
perton who fhould difcover what was be- 
come of her, but to no purpofe: the pa- 
rents and relations, apprehending fhe was 
no more, went into mourning for her. 

Above a year after this fhe was difce~ 
vered by an accident. A Colonel whe 
had come from the army to fee his friends, 
going a hunting into that wood, and fol- 
Jowing his game through the morafs, came 
to the hut, and looking into it faw a preity 
young woman in a mean drefs. After en- 


quiring of her who fhe was, and how fhe 
came to live in fo folitary a place, he found 
cut at latt that fhe was the Lady whofe 
difappewance bad made f0 great a noile: 
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im the utmoft confufion, and with the moft 
fervent intreaties, fhe prayed him on her 
Knees that he would not betray her; to 
which he replied, that he thought her dan- 
ger was now pait, as the Czar was then 
otherwife engaged, and that fhe might with 
fafety difcover herfelf, at leatt to her pa- 
rents, with whom he weuld confult how 
matters fhould be managed. The Lady 
agreed to his propofal, and he fet out im- 
mediately nor overjoyed her parents with 
the happy difcovery : the iflue of their de- 
tiberations was.to confult Madam Catherine 
fas fhe was then called) in what manner 
the affair fhould ‘be opened to the Czar. 


~ The Colonel went alfo upon this bufinefs, 


and was advifed by Madam to come next 
morning, and fhe would introduce him to 
his Majefty, when he might make the dif- 
fovery and-claim the promifed reward. 
‘He went according to appointment, and 
‘being introduced, told the accident by 
which he had difcovered the Lady, and re- 
prefented the miferable fituation in which 
he found her, and what fhe mutt have fuf- 
fered by being fo long fhut up in fuch a 
difinal place, from the delicay of her sex. 


The Czar fhewed a great deal of concer 
that he fhould have been the caufé of all he 
fufferings, declaring that he would en- 
deavour to make her amends. Here 
Madam Catherine fuggelted, that fhe 
thought the beft amends his Majetty could 
make was to give her a handfome fortune 
and the Colonel for a hufband, who had 
the beit right, having caught her in purfuit 
of his game. The Czar agreeing perfe&tly 
with Madam Catherine’s fentiments, or- 
dered one of his favourites to go with the 
Colonel, and bring the young Lady home ; 
where fhe arrived, to the inexpreflible joy 
of her family and relations, who had all 

een in mourning for her. The marriage 
was under the direStion, and at the ex- 
pence of the Czar, who himflf gave 
the bride to the bridegroom; faying, 
that he prefented him with one of the molt 
virtuous of women ; and accompanied his 
declaration with very valuable prefents, 
befides fettling on her and her heirs, three 
thoufand rubies a year. This Lady lived 
highly eftceemed by the Czar, and every 
‘one who knew her. 


On th FemaLeE ACCOMPLISHMENTS moff agreeable toe 
HusBaANnpbD. 


[ From Letters addreffed to two Young Married [ adies. ] 


A‘ the grand affair of our lives, my 
amiable fricnds, muft be to pre- 
ferve the .efcem of your hufbands, 
our good under{tandings will lead you to 
form your tafle exactly to his. Dean 
Swift, in his letter toa yeung Lady on her 
marriage, has thefe words: ‘You mut 
endeavour to attain to fome degree of 
thofe accomplifhments which your hul- 
band molt values in other people, and for 
which he is moft valued himfelf. The 
endowments of your mind will make your 
perfon more agreeable to him: and when 
you are without a-third perfon, your time 
will nat lay keavy on your hands for want 
wf converfation.” This Author, who is 
generally efteemed to have as great a know- 
icdge of human niturée as ever man hed, 
you fez, lays the utmoft fivefs on the 
mind of the woman, towards rendering 
the married ftate happy. A wife may in- 
deed abfolutely depend on this truth —that 
the charms of perfon, however powerful 
they are to attraét, are not powerful 
enough to retain a hufband for any long 
time. The conMant habitude of iccing a 
pitty free weakeas the impreffton it had 


once made; difgut foon fucceeds; and 
that very difgult (caufed by a fearcity of 
ideas in ‘the wife) is often the caufe of that 
inconftancy, of which the men are fo often 
accufed. It is. from good fenfe and from 
knowledge, alone, that you can recom- 
mend yourlelves to your hufband’s efteem. 
‘Dreadtul is it indeed, and yet nothing is 


-more common, than to hear aman exclaim 


to his wife, with the -utmoft peevifhne(s, 
* How fhould you know this, an ignorant 
woman as you are? A hufband foon grows 
weary of agting the lover, and expects in 


‘the women ke has married a reafonable 


cretiure, anda friend for life; who muf 
confider fhe is not to be fet up fora picture, 
or as a piece of ftill-life, merely to be 
gazed at. 

In fact, nothing but a well-informed 
mind, and a ftability of principle, can in- 
fure lating happineis in this ftate. The 
men, in this particular, are not fuch fools 
as many women may thiak them. It is 
true, they like to ‘hear us fing—they like 
to hear us play to amufe an idle hour; 
but alas! the ornamental parts of our 
education, like the beauties ef our perfons, 
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@ery greatly leffen in their cfleem after 
a fhort time, and nothing maintains its 
ground but fterling good fenfe and real 
virtue. Let our fex be undec ived, and 
afhamed of themfvives, if they think other 

wife. If a child takes a rattle for the 
amufement of an idle hour, he naturally 
throws it afide when the novelty ceafes ; in 
the f{me manner a man behaves, who mar- 
rics for the tranfient chann of a pretty 
face. A woman who has only be:uty to 
recummncnd her to her hufband’s affecuen, 
on foon feeing its decreafe, is apt to.aik 
herfelf, « What is become of all that ten- 
dernefs, that admiration, with which I was 
even idolized by this huiband? Is it all 
gone ?"—The queliion is too obvious to 
admit an anfwer. Nothing can be move 
melancholy than, the idea of fuch a mar- 
riage. Itis.a very fatal but common er- 
yor, to miftake the violence of love for its 
duration. It may appear as a paradox, 
but upon the whole, perhaps, it may be 
found, that thofe marriages are, for the 
moft part, beft calculated for felicity, which 
had Jeaft of that violent paffion at ther 
eommencement. We have all deen num- 
bers of people venturing even - their necks 
tocome together, who, not a month after 
their union, would venture their necks to 
be releafzd from it, with the fame degree of 
alacrity, 

But thongh it is from good fenfe, and 

a cultivated underftanding, alone, that we 
have the greateft chance of being happy 
in the, married ftate;. yet ftill a woman of 
fenfe mutt be very cautious how fhe dif- 
plays it. Men i gereral look upon one 
‘of our fex, that polfeifes an. uncommon de- 
gree of underftanding, with a jealous, and 
not unfrequently with 4 malignant eye ; 
whether it be that they choole to engrols 
the whole province of: learning to them- 
_ felves,. Iwill not pretend to determine. 

A wife mult endeavour to heighten the 
sharms of a milirefs, by the good fenfe 
and folidity f a friend, If the reads'a 
new work, apoem, or a play, it nuit be 
to form her tafte,, that fhe naay-be able;to 
entertain the man fhe loyes. shopnt 

You, my dearelt friends, are both hap- 
py, in being united. to’ men of enfe amd 
fentiment ; but had the contrary been your 
unhappy ‘fate,,as is the.cale wath nrany 
amiable wretched women, you muf itil 
rhave given your bufband the oredit (how- 
ever weak in reality he might be) of ma- 
Paging in the appearance of the world, and 
jn all things havq given him the fuperiority, 

Makipg h:m appear to the belt advantage, 
»MWhateyes biter ighg hig woaknels, o¢ fully 
‘ 
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might caufe you in fecret. Never does ours 
charming friend Mrs. C——, appear in 
fo exalted alight, as when fhe is givmg the 
mirit of her own. excellent management 
to that fimple fool her hufband, and 
rendering him all the credit of her own 
admirable ceconomy, and other . vir- 
tues. One may indeed fay, that the feeme 
as induftiioufly to.conceal his infirmities, 
and to make Ins very defeéts appear in the- 
moft amiable light, as many other women 
do to make their hufbands infamous or 
ridiculous. ‘The folly, the weaknefs. of 
the hufband of this. excellent woman. is hex 
faining-time. 

A married woman mutt confider what are 
the chief requifites to. happinels; aud, as 
it is abfolutely impofflibie to have every 
perfection in one man; fhe muft come to a 
fteady determination what fhe is to look 
vpon as moit effential, and what is moft 
ealy to be facrificed. 

he will foon find, that a great ar- 
ticle in the happinels of life, “is the. 
ecconomy of her family,-which muft be 
her province of fhining. This will con- 
ftantly furnith a variety @f fubjeéts, which 
will afford a perpetual fund of amufement, 
towhich women who are always gadding 
abroad are entire ftrangers. One of the 
greateit beauties in the female charaéter is 
that retiring delicacy, that modeit refisve, 
which avoids the public eye. 


* Man may for wealth or glory roam, 
* But woman mutt be bleft at home 5 
© To this fhould all her ftudies tend, 
© This her great objeét and her end.” 


A fathiogable Lady may perhaps fay on 
this occafion, .* Good Heavens! What 
then to be married is to be buried alive! 
Mutt a wife, to_ be happy, hut herfelf up 
from all the world ?” > 
_ Not inthe lealt; it is only meantto prove, 
ithat a life of Rackcting and Diflipation 
is perfeétly inconiiftent with that uniform 
plan of conduct, whichis the very faunda- 
tion of happineis in the married itate., A 
celebrated Author fays, with great truth, 
ou this, head, that ¢ Narwe 4$ ioCweak, 
and fo given to change, that it-is.dithcult 
to fuppyrt. the jIyeft-foubded constancy in 
the married ftate,, ,dmigit that variety of 
diffipations that our ridiculous cudcoms 
have rendered jinevitable.’y It «may feem 
hard fora hufhand, to deny his wife the 
pleatuze of appearing every day in publics 
and he might be thought .no better than a 
downnght, brute, to fhew his difike of 
thay eveslafting ,diilipation now. in vogue, 
that 
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that eridlefs round of balls, plays, and 
other public amufements, where the liftens 
to the idle flattery of a thoufand fops. It 
3s impoffible that a hufband of any delicacy 
can preferve his efteem for a woman fo 
public; at leaft fhe mutt Jofe much of her 
merit. There cannot indeed be a more 
imprudent objeé, than a gay wife, who is 
perpetually running from one pubhic place 
to another; but more odious ftill is her 
charaéter, when fhe perhaps leaves a fa- 
mily of children at home, to the mercy of 
a fet of mercenary fervants, whofe :man- 
ners are 2s grofs as their converfation. It 
is impoffible but that a hufband mu't be 
‘difguited with the folly and idle behaviour 
of fuch a wife, and fhe may thank herfelf 
alone, for all the confequences that may 
naturally arife from it. It is indeed a molt 
certain fact, that every wife who is deter- 
mined to find her happinefs in the love 
and eftcem of her hufband alone, muft 
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give up the very blameable and extravds 
gant fondnefs for being the admiration of 
the public. But I forget Iam writing to 
two young women, who have too much 
delicacy and underitanding ever to run into 
thefe errors ; and who, though in the midit 
of youth, genteel life, and affluence, can 
fmile at that fimple thing, the world; 
whilft you poffefs all that real elegant re- 
ferve of condué&t which Milton makes the 
charaéteriitic of woman ; which he calls, 


¢ ——Not obvious, not obtrufive, 
‘ but reti’d.” 





Adieu, my friends ; I leave you to the 
calm delights of rural quiet, friendfhip, 
books, and virtue; and may you long 
enjoy, in your elegant retirement, 


© That fweet perce ———_e 
© Which Goodnets bofoms ever !* 


Th HISTORY f ENGLAND, continued from Page 145 
of our laft. 


The Parliament being met, purfuant to 
their laft prorogation, on the 8th of De- 
ecmber, the King went to the Houfe of 
Peers, and, by the mouth of the Lord- 
chancellor, made the following f{peech to 
both Houtes : 


‘My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© Since we laft parted, the face of our af- 
fairs abroad is become more favourable. 
The peace in the fouth only wants the 
form of a Congrefs ; and that of the north 
‘is brought much nearer to a conc!ufion. 
I fhall, at a-proper time, order the feveral 
treaties I have made to be laid before you ; 
‘by which you will perceive the fuccefs of 
our endeavours to ettablith a peace through- 
cut Europe, and to fecure and fupport the 
Proteftant religion. At the fame time I 
can never fufliciently expre(s my coficern 
for the unhappy turn of slhtiee, which has 
fo much affected the public credit at home. 


* Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

* Ido moft earneftly recommend it to 
you, that you confider of the moft effec- 
tual and fpeedy method to reftore the na- 
tional ‘credit, and fix it upon a lafting 
foundation.’ You will, I doubt not, be 
affitted in fo commendable and neceffary a 
‘work, by every man that loves his country, 
and efpecially by the feveral great focieties 
ef thig kingdom. I hope you will, on 
‘tis occafion, remember, that all your pru- 


dence, your temper and refolution, are ne- 
ceffary to find out and apply the proper re- 
medies to our misfortunes; which will, 


if you fucceed, ferve to.increafe that repu- 


tation you have fo juftly acquired; par- 
ticularly, if you fhall be ab'e, notwith- 
ftanding thefe difficulties, to difcharge a 
part of the public debt. I have ordered 
the feveral eftimates to be laid before you 
of the expence of the enfuing year; and 
mutt defire you to difpatch the {upplies ne- 
ceffary for them. 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 
* Tam glad to obferve to you, that our 
trade does appear to have been more ex- 
tended this year than in the preceding ones 


We have the moft flourifhing navy of any 


nation whatfoever to ‘protect it. And I 


‘hope ‘you will turn your — to the 


bett methods for the fecuring and enlarging 
of our commerce. You may depend on 
my hearty concurrence to all fuch provi- 
fions, as fhiall appear to'you 'neceflary for 
the good of my people.” | 


The Lords, without any debate, una- 
nimoufly agreed to congratulate the King 


‘in an addrefs, for the near age ofa 
i 


general peace, and to thank him for his 
endeavours to fecure and maintain the Pro- 
teftant Religion. To this were added af- 
furances of their urmoft aflittance towards 
attaining - thofe great ends, and of their 
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géalous concurrence in all meafures for re- 
ftoring public credit, and enlarging the 
commerce of thefe kingdoms. 

The Commons, who were more con- 
cerned than the Peers in the fall’ of the 
South-fea Compny, and in the fubfequent 
calamities, were not fo peaceable. Mr. 
Pulteney made a motion for an addres, 
* to thank the King for the near profpeét 
of peace, and for his tender concern for the 
misfortunes of his people, occafioned by 
the unhappy turn of affairs ; and to affure 
him, that the Houfe would proceed with 
all poffible care, prudence, and temper, 
to inquire into the caufes of thefe mistor- 
tunes, and apply the proper remedies for 
reftoring and p 
lid and latting foundations.” This mo- 
tion being ieconded by Mr. Pelham 
and fome others, Mr. Shippen propoted, 
after the words, ‘ for reftoring public cre- 
dit,’ to add, ¢ as far as itis coniiftent with 
the honour of Parliaments, the intereft of 
the nation, and the principles of juftice.’ 
Mr. Shippen gave his reafons for this 
addition, urging, ‘ That, in order effec- 
tually to remedy the prefent misfortunes, 
it was abfolutely neceflary to maintain the 
honour and faith of Parliamentary engage- 
ments, and to thew the higheft refeniment 
againit thofey who, abufing the truft re- 
pofed in them, had given fo fatal a wound 
to public credit, and inriched themfelves 
by the plunder of the nation That, in 
his opinion, the managers of the South- 
fea project were not the moft criminal, 
fince there were thofe above them, whofe 
duty it was to overlook and direé their 
proceedings, and who ouglit to have given 
a feafonable check to that extremity of fol- 
ly, by which the South fea ftock and the 
{ub{criptions were advanced to an extra- 
vagant rate: adding, that, had thole at 
the helm interpoféd in the affair of the 
South-fea, as - did in the cafe of the 
twvo affurances and other projects, they 
would have prevented that difmal calamity, 
which has fince befallen the nation.” The 
Lord Molefworth, who tpoke with great 
vehemence cn the fame fide, examined the 
King’s fpeech, and made remarks upon it : 
he faid, ‘He was glad they were told, 
© That the peace in the South only want- 
ed the form of a Congres,’ which gave 
him hopes, thot the difficulties ftarted by 
Spain, in relation to Gibraltar, were at 
lait f{urmounted, and that we were liké to 
preferve that important conqueft of the 
preceding war, together with Port-Mahon, 
which would make us fome amends for 


the great expence of bleed and treafuse 


xing public credit upon {o- 


we had lately been at to conquer Sicily 
for the Houje of Auitria.” When he 
came to fpeak of the South-fea calamity, 
he faid, ¢ That, before they confidered 
of prop.r remedies, they ought to inquire 
into the caufe and nature of the diftemper : 
that it is with the body politic, as with 
the body natural; and therefore they ought 
to. imitate fkilful Surgeons, who, in order. 
to cure a wound, begin with probing it ; 
and, when they find it neceflary, make in- 
cifions before they apply healing plaiiters ; 
and that they, who followed a contrary 
method, are but mere empirics, who by 
ufing palliatives make the he fetter, and 
endanger the lifeof the patient. He own- 
ed it had by fome been fuggefted, that there 
was no law to punifh the Directors of the 


‘South-fea Company, who were juftly 


looked upon «is the immediate Authors of 
the prefent misfortunes: but that, in his 
opinion, they ought, on this cccafion, to 
follow the example of the ancient Romans, 
who, having no Jaw againit parricide, be+ 
caufe their Legiflators fuppofed no fon 
could be fo unnaturally wicked, as to 
imbrue his hands in bis father’s blood, 
made one to punifh fo heinous a crime, as 
foon as it happened to be committed ; and 
adjudged the guilty wretch to be thrown 
alive, fewn up ina fack, into the Tyber. 
That, as he looked upon the con- 
trivers and executors of the villainous 
South-fea fcheme as the parricides of their 
country, he fhould be {atified to fee them 
undergo the fame punifhment.’ 

Sir Jofeph Jekyll {poke on the fame fide; 
and obferved, ¢ Thatas he doubted not but 
among the South -fea Dire&tors fome might - 


_be innocent, and others criminal, fo he 


was of opinion, there were thofe, who 
were not DireStors, no lefs, if not more 
craninal, than the Direétors themfelves, 
and who therefore deferved an equal, if 
not a feverer punifhment: adding, that 
upon extraordinary emergencies, where 
the laws are deficient, the Legiflative au- 
thority may, and ought to exert itfelf, and 
he hoped a Britifh Parliament would never 
want a vindictive power to punifh national 
crimes.” Mr. Grey Nevi!l, Mr. Pit, and 
fome others {poke alfo jer the claufe offered 
by Mr. Shippen. But it was repreiented 
by Mr. Secretary Ciages, Mr. Yorke the 
Solliciter-gencral, and Mr. Walpole. 
That fuch a reftrigtion did but ill fuit with, 
an addrefs of thanks, which, in their opi- 
nion, ought torun in the uiuai form, and 
anfwer in general terms the &veral heads 
of the fpeech from the Throne. That, as 
to the main draft of the eiaufe, they thought 
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it inconfiftent with the rules of prudence 
to begin this’ feffion with irritating inqui- 
ries: that, if the city of London were on 
fire, they did not doubt but all wife men 
would be for extinguithing the flames, 
and preventing the fpreading of the confla- 
gration, before they inquired into the in- 
céndiaries. ‘Thst in like manner public 
credit having received a meft dangerous 
wound, and being ftill in a bleeding con- 
dition, they ought to apply a {peedy remedy 
toit; and that afterwards they might m- 
quire into the caufe of the prefent calami- 
ty.” Mr. Walpole, in particular, decha- 
red, ¢ That, for his own part, he had never 
approved the South-fea fcheme, and was 
fenfible it had done a great deal of mifchief. 
But, fince it could not be undone, he 
thought it the duty of all good.men to 


give their helping hand towards retricving: 


it: and that, with this view, he had al- 
ready beftowed fome thoughts on a propofal 
to reftore public credit, which, ina proper 


time, he would fubmit to tiie wifdomof 


the Houfe.”. The majority acquiciced in 
Hels Jatt reafons; fo thax the gucition 
Being put for inferting Mr. Shippen’s 
claute, it paffed in the negative by two 
hundred and fixty-one againit one hundred 
end three. However, the next day a mo- 
tion being made by Mr. Milner for mftrt- 
img the words, ‘ And for punithing the 
authors of them (our pretént misfurtunes)? 
the fame was carned without dividing. 

Ry thefe firlt proceedings, it was ealy 
to fee that this {effiott would not be fo fa- 
vourable to the Miniftry as the former one 
Hiad been, and that the Whigs would hard- 
jy be diftinguifhed from. the Tories by 
their votes: thefe partialities were fulpen- 
ded, and, as it were, annihilated by va- 
vious other paffions, which produced num- 
Bolefs intrigues. Many ot the Conmons 
were fincerely touched with the public ca- 
Jamities, or moved by their own private 
tof{{cs : others, diffatistied with the Minitiry 
and Court, were pleafed to have an op- 
portunity of covering their revenge, with 
abe {pecious pretence of juftice and the 
public good: fome had in view, by their 
Joud and bitter complaints, to make them- 
felves confiderable to the Court, or dsaw 
the attention of the oppofite party : others, 
engaged in the fecret practices of the South- 
fea Company, had a mind, by an affected 
feverity, to prevent their being fufpected : 
a-few there were, who politicly concealed, 
under the appearance of zeal and indigna- 
tion, their devotion to fome of the pnnci- 
pal managers, and fought to be in the Com- 
mittecs of Inquiry into thefé odious af- 
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fairs, in order to fcreen the authors there- 
of. 

However different thefe views might be, 
all feemed at firlt to agree. On the r2th 
of Déicember, 1720, the Commons or- 
dered, that the Direftors of the South- 
fea fhould forthwith lay before them aw 
account of all their proceedings ; of all the 
orders they had received fromthe Treafury ; 
of what money and Exchequer bills they 
had received fince the 25:h of December. 

17193 of what public debts had been fiib- 
feribed or difcharged, and of what fums 
of money had been borrowed on account 
of the Company, fince the fame time. 
Nor did the Commons reit here. A few 
davs after, Sir Jofeph Jekyll moved, That. 
a felecst Committee fhould be appointed to 
inquire into all the proceedings relating to- 
the execution of the South-fea 2&; but, 
upon Mr. Walpole’s reprefenting, that 
fuch a method would take upa great deal: 
of ume, and that the publ’c credit being in 
a bleeding condition, a remedy ought to. 
be applied to it, the motion was not in- 
fitted on, Afier that, Mr. Walpole ac- 
quainted the Houfe, ¢‘ That (as he had 
hinted a few days before) he had {pent fome 
time upon a {cheme for reforing public 
credit.; but that, the execution of it de- 

ending upon a politicn, which had been. 
Lia as a fundamental, he thought it pro- 
per, before he opencd: the fcheme, to. be 
informed, whether he might rely on that 
main foundation, ‘ Whether the febfcrip- 
tions of public debts and incumbrances, 
money-iubiriptions, and other contracts 
made with the South -fea Company, thould 
remain in the prefent {tate ?* This gueition, 

eing ftated, occalioned a warm de- 
bate, particularly im relation to the validity 
of the fecond-fubfcription of the redeemable 
and irredeemable public debts. Sir Jofeph- 
Jekyll, and fome others, urged in favour 
of the fubfcribers, ‘ That mo‘ of them: 
having been drawn. in to fet their names te 
a fort of letter of Attorney, which was 
never read: to then; and not having had 
afterwards the option of the terms oifered, 
as the former fub{cribers had, the fub{crip- 
tion was furreptitious, and therefore not 
binding.” But they were anfwered by Mr, 
Walpele, Mr. Secretary Craggs, Mr. 
Attorney and Mr. Sollicitor-general, and 
fome others, § Fhat the letter of Attorney, 
by virtue of which the contract of the fe- 
cond fubfcription was made, having been. 
placed at the top of every page of the book, 
all the fubfcribers might have read it, as. 
many of them did; and fo might have 
chofen, whether they would ft they naines 
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‘tn it, or not. But that, it feems, fome 


perfons thought the fubfcription valid while 
they got, and not binding when they were 
like to lof by it. However, if any thing 
was dcfeétive in the fub{cription, they 
thought is advifeable to leave it to the de- 
terminaticn either of a general Court of the 
South-{a, orof the common law.’ Thele 
reafons being approved by moft of the land- 
ed Gentlemen, after a debate of feveral 
hours, it was at lait refelved by two hun- 
died and fifty-nine againit one hundred 
and feventeen, ¢ That all the fub{criptions 
of public debts andincumbrances, maney- 
fubicriptions, and other contraéts made 
with the South-fta Company, by virtue of 
an aét made the laft feffion of Parliament, 
vemain in the prefent ftate, unlefs altered 
for the eafe and reliéf of the proprictors, 
‘by a general Court of the South-fea Com- 
pany, or fet afide by due courfé of law.’ 

There are few inttances which prove fo 
ftrongly as this, thatthere is no caufe fo bad 
as to want an Advocate in aflemblies, where 
amanmiay ficely {peak his opinion, without 
any other danger: but that of being rejected. 
This pretended contract, which was deemed 
valid, had not been read, norcould have been 
read,without being univerfaily difapprov - 
ed. Was it probabie, that fuch multi- 
‘tudes fhould leave their moft valuable in- 
terefts to the difcretion of two or-three At- 
tornies? They were not, indeed, forbid 
to fubferibe, but they believed they had 
alone it with 2 iberty to confent te or re- 
je the conditions that fhould be offered. 
Was not this fuflicent to declare the fub- 
{cription void, and to reftore the proprietors 
to their former flate ? However, the Com- 
rons did not think fo, for the refolution 
of the Committee was confirmed the-next 
day by the Houfe. 

The day after this réfolution was agreed 
to, Mr. Walpole laid before the Com- 
mons his {cheme to reflore public credit, the 
fubftance of which was to ingraft nine 
millions of South-{ea {tock into the Bank 
of England, and the like fum into the 
Fatt-India Company, upon certain condi- 
tions. Mr. Hutchirfon and other Mem- 
‘bers made fome exceptions to the fcheme ; 
but, none offering a better, it was or- 
dered, ¢ That propofals fhould be received 
from the Bank of England, the South- 
fca Company, and the Eaft-India Com- 
pany, towards reftoring public credit.’ 

Though the plainneis of Mr. Walpole’s 
fcheme recommended it above all others, 
yet it met with fome oppofition in the ge- 
neral Courts of the three great Companies, 
wlio met to give powers to their Direc- 


tors to bring the matter to perfection : but 
at laft the Directors were impowered te 
make a propofal to the Houle of Com- 
mons. 

Accordingly propofals agreeable to the 
new fcheme were afterwards piciented te 
the Houfe of Commons by the feveral Com-_ 
panies, and it was refolved (Jan. 5.)- 
* That an ingroffment of nine millions of 
the capital ftock of the South-f2a Company 
into the capitals ef the Bank and Eaft-In- 
dia Company, as propofed ‘by thefe Com- 
panies, will contribute very much to the 
reftoring public credit.” A bill upon this 
refolution was, after fome debate, ordered 
to be brought in, -which pafled the Houie, 
and was fent up to the Lords, and after- 
wards received the royal aifent. 

Purfuant to the order of the Hou, the 
Sub and Deputy-governors of the South- 
fea Company having prefented to the Com- 
mons their books and papers, Mr. Shippen 
made a long {peech, reprefenting, * ‘That 
betides the papers, which had already been 
laid before thera, it was neceffary to have 
others, in order to difcover the frauds and 
deceitful management of the South-fee 
Direétors and their accomplices. ‘That, 
in his opinion, the moft villainous con- 
trivance, whereby they infnared unwary 
people, was their taking im money-fub- 
{criptions at 2000 per cent. and their de- 
claring a dividend at gol. per cent. at 
Chriftinas, and of not leis than sol. per 
cent. per ann. for twelve years after; 
which had impeted upos the underftand- 
ing of ail fuch as depended upon the wif- 
dom and integrity of the Direétors, and 
occafioned the ruin of many thoufands of 
families.” He therefore moved, That the 
Bireétors of the Sauth-fea Company fhould 
lay before the Houie the calculations or 
inducements, on which they took in the 
third and fourth money-fubfcriptions, and 
grounded the refolutions of making fuch 
dividends. ‘This motion, not being op- 
pofed, was agreed to; as was likewile « 
fecond motion for laying before the Heute 
a lift of the Direétors of the South-fea 
Company, with the names of the Trea- 
furer, Secretary, and Accountant, and 
alfo the original books of the minutes of 
the Committee of Treafury of the Com- 
pany, fince the 25th of December, 1719, 
with a copy of the by-laws. After which 
the Commons adjourned to the 4th of 
January, as the Lords did to the gth of 
the fame month. 

By thefe proceedings of the Parliament 
it is evident the Cominons were divided 
in their opinions, one party being for ap- 
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plying a remedy to the calamity occafioned 
by the mifmanagement of the South-fea 
fcheme: and the other party, for inquir- 
ing into the caufes of the prefent misfor- 
tunes, and for punifhing the authors as 
the -moft effeual and only means to re- 
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time ; but, when the Commons met after 
the hol:days, it appeared that the other 
party had gained confiderable ftrength, 
and that the artful introduétion of other 
affairs, inftead of diverting, only ferved 
to inflame their refentment againit the au- 





drefs them. ‘The firlt party, which was 


thors of the late proceedings. 
favoured by the Court, prevailed for a 


{ To be continued. J 


EXPERIMENTS to afcertain the adtual Esiftence of the 
PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


The Search of the Philofopher’s Stone *, and the other Purfuits of Alchymy, have 
long been confidered as equally vifiomary and ridiculous. That fuch a Secret 
adtually exijis, appears, however, from a Pamphlet intitld, * An Account of 
Experiments on Mercury, Silver, and Gold, made at Guildford, in 
May 1782, in the Laboratory of James Price, M, D. F. 2.8. Thee 
Experiments, exhibited in the Prefence of the moft refpectable Witneffes, have now 
put the Queftion beyond a Doubt ; although it by no Means follows, that Dr. 
Price has the Merit of the firft Difcovery; it being afferted that Raymond 
Lulle ¢ azd John Baptift Porta { were well acquainted with this Secret. We 
muft obferve, moreover, that we prefent the following Article to our Readers, 
as containing Facts more curious than ufeful; for the DoGor, in bis Introduction, 
informs us, that “The Whole of the Materials, producing the extraordinary 
Change in the Metal employed, was expended in performing the Proceffes; and 
‘that be cannot furnifh bim/elf with a jecond Portion, by a Procefs equally tedious 
and operofe; whofe Effects be has recently experienced to be injurious to his Health, 
and of which he muft therefore avoid the Repetitiqn. 


T the firft of thefe experiments were 
prefent the Rev. Mr. Anderfon, § a 
Clergyman refiding near Guildford, well 
verfed in experimental Philofophy, and ftu- 


dious of its chemical branches; Captain 
Francis Grofe, a Gentleman advantageouf- 
ly known in the antiquarian world, by his 
refeaiches and publications ; Mr. Ruflel, 


* By the Philofopher’s Stone the Alchymifts underftand a long-fought-for preparation, 
which is to tranfmuie or exalt impurer metals, as tin, lead, or copper, into gold and 
filver. 

There are three ways by which the Alchymifts have attempted to make gold. The 
firft is by feparation ; for every metal, yet known, contains fome quantity of gold: only 
in molt, the quantity is fo litue, that it will not defray the expence of extraéting it. 
‘The fecond way is by maturation ; for the Aichymifts hold mercury to be the bafis and 
matter of all metals ; that quickfilver, purged from all heterogeneous bodies, would be. 
much heavier, denfer, and fimpler, than the native quickiilver ; and that by fubtilizing, 
purifying, and digeftng it, in the courfe of long operations, it may be converted into 
pure gold. But this method is only for mercury. ~The third way is that of tranf- 
muting al! metals readily into pure gold, by melting them in the fire, and cafting a little 
quantity of a certam preparation into the fufed ; upon which the faces immediately 
yetire, are volatilifed and burnt, and fo carried off, and the reit of the mafs turned into 
pure gold. Now that which works this change in the metals 1s called the Philofopher’s 
Stone, which the Alchymiuits contend to be a moit fubtile, fixed, concentrated fire, 
which as fuon as it melts with any metal, docs, by a magnetic virtue, immediately 
unite itlf to the mercurial body of the metal, volatilizes and cleanfes off all that is 
impure therein, leaving nothing but a mafs of pure gold. This is alo called the 
Powder of Proj-tion, 

_t Raymond Lulle, furnamed ¢ the Enlightened Doétor,’ born at Majorca in 1246, 
and nened to death in Mauritania, in 1315. , 

t John Baptitt Porta, who died in 1515, aged 70. His principal work, in which 
he claims the diicovery of the Pailofopher’s Stone, is a Treatiie of natural Magic, writ- 
ten in Latin. ; 
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2 “Magifrate of the place, and, from his 
technical employments, converfant with 
the appearance of the precious metals, well 
acquainted with the ufual operations on 
them, and with the methods employed by 
artilts for afcertaining their commerciat 
value; and Enfign D. Grofe. Each in- 
gredient, or even inftrument, employed in 
the procefs, except the powder of Projec- 
tion itfelf, appears to have been provided 
by thefe Gentlemen. 

The principal ingredient was half an 
ounce of mercury, provided by Capt. Gro, 
and bought at an Apothecary’s of the 
town; which was placed in a finall Hef- 
fian crucible, brought by Mr. Ruifel, ona 
flux, the ingredients of which were either 
brought or examined by the company. 
The very mortar in which they were poun- 
ded was previoufly infpected by them. 
Before the crucible was placed on the fire, 
half a grain of a certain powder, of a deep 
red colour, furnifhed by the Author, was 
carefully weighcd out by Mr. Ruffel, and 
added to the other ingredients by Mr. 
Anderfon. 

The firft obfervable, and indeed won- 
derful circumftance was, that, in about a 
quarter of an hour, afier the proje€tion of 
this half grain of powder, and the placing 
the crucible in the fire, the company ob- 
ferved that, ‘ though the crucible was now 
become red hot, the mercury fhewed no 
figus of evaporation, or even of boiling.’ 

“he fire being raifed to a itrong glowing 
yed, or rather white-red heat ; a clean iron 
rod was dipped into the matter contained 
in the crucible: and the fcorize which ad- 
hered to the point of it being knocked off, 
when cold, and fhewn to the company, 
were found to be replete with fmall glo- 
bules of a whitifh-coloured metal, which, 
the Author obierved to them, could not be 
mercury, as being. evidently fixed in that 
ftrong heat ; but, as he reprefented to them, 
© an intermediate fubftance between mer- 
cury and a more perfeét metal.” 

A {mall quantity of borax, brought by 
Mr. Ruilel, was now injected into the cru- 
cible by him ; and the matter was kept in 
a ftrong red-white heat for about a quarter 
of an hour. ‘The crucible beimg then cool- 
edand broke, a globule of yeilow metal 
was foundat the bottom ; which, together 
with fome fmaller globules found in the 
{coriz, being colle&ted and placed in an ac - 
curate balance, by Mr. Rufle], were found 
to weigh fully ten grains. ‘This metal 
was, in the prefence of the above-men- 
tioned Gentlemen, fialed up in a phial, 
gnpreficd with the feal of JM, Anderton, 


to be fubmitted to future examination; 
though every one prefent was perfuaded 
that the metal was GOLD.” P 
_ The feal being broke the next morning, 
in the prefence of the former company, 
and of Capt. Auften, the large globule 
was hydroftatically examined ; and its fpe- 
cific gravity, compared with that of water, 
was eftunated to be nearly in the ratio of 
20: 1. The fame globule, which weigh- 
ed 9} grains, was then beat out into a 
thin plate, and examined in the manner of 
artifts for commercial purpofes, by Mr. 
Ruffel; who ‘declared it to be as good 
gold as the grain gold of the refiners ; and 
that he would readily purchafe fuch gold, 
as that which he had juit examined, at the 
higheft price demanded for the pureft gold.” 
Half of this plate having been fent to Dr. 
Higgins, he, in his anfwer to the Au- 
thor, certified its purity. 

Other trials were made with the other 
haif of the plate. Being dif'alved in aqua 
regia, one part of the folution afforded a 
precipitate with the volatile alcali, which 
was found to be auram fulminans. 
Another part, treated with tin, gave a 
crimfon-ccloured precipitate ; with which, 
and a proper fritt, was produced the ruby 
glafs of Caffius: and the third portion, 
mixed with vitriolic «ther, imparted to that 
I:quor the yellow colour given to it by fo- 
lutions of gold; and, on evaporation, 
exhibited a thin purplifhpellicle, {potted in 
feveral places with yellow. In fhert, its 
title to the character of gold appears to 
have been indifputable. z 

In the 2d and 3d experiments, made 
with the utmof care to avoid even the pof- 
fibility of deception, a white metal is pro- 
duced, by the projection of a fmall quanti- 
ty of a white powder, furnifled by the 
Author, on mercury. The fixation cf 
that fluid is here ikewife confpicuous. 
After the crucible had acquired a red heat, 
the company all faw the mercury lying 
quiet at the bottom, without boiling or 
{moking in the leaft. ‘This phenomenoa 
was objeived in the firit of thele experi- 
ments. In the other trial, the mercury, 
by fome accidental delay, had begun to 
boil in the crucible; but on the application 
of the white powder, the ebuilition ceafed 5 
nor did it return, even when the crucible 
and mercury had acquired a red heat. 

In the 4th and sth experiments, filver 
appears to have been {9 far improved, ci 
tranfinuted, by the projection of -a finall 
quantity of the Author's red powder on it, 
when in fufion, as to be found, on the 
alfay [at the cfice of Meflis, Pratt and 
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Dean, affay-mafters, near Cheapfide] to 
contain gold, of the moftcomplete purity, 
in the proportion of one eightk of the joint 
weight. 

The fixth experiment was made on the 
asth of May lait, in the prefence of Sir 
Philip Norton Clarke, the Rev. B. Ander- 
fon, Capt. Grofe, Dr. Spence, Entign 
Grofe, and Mr. Hallamby ; and feveral 
times repéated before Mr. Anderfun, Dr. 
Spence, and Enfign Grofe.—*¢ Two cunces 
of mercury were, by one of the company, 
taken out of a ciftern in the l:boratory, 
containing about two hundred weight of 
quickfilver (for experiments on the Gafles) 
and, in a fall Wedgwood’s-ware mor- 
tar, rubbed with a drop or two of vitriolic 
zther. On this mercury, which was very 
‘bright, and remarkably fluid, barely a 
grain of the white powder was put, and 
afterwards rubbed up with it for about three 
minutes.’ 

On pouring the mercury out of the mor- 
tar, and fuffering it to ftand fome time in 
the veflel, it was found to have acquired 
fuch a degree of {piflitude, as to pour flug- 
githly, or fcarcely at all; but feemed full 
of lumps. Being now ftrained through a 
cloth, an amalgam, of a pretty folid con- 
filtence, remained behind; from which, 
placed on a piece of charcoal, the unfixed 
mercury was expelled by the flame of a 
lamp, direéted by a blow-pipe. A bead 
of fme white metal remained; which by 
every fub{equent trial appeared to be filver. 
Its weight was 18 grains ; but, much re- 
anaining in the {trained meroury, this was 
afterwards feparated, and weighed «1 grains : 
fo that 2g grainof filver were obtained from 
the whole; and the increafe, in proportion 
to the powder, was 2s 28 to 1. 

The Sth and laft experiment was made 
en the 2th of May lait, in the prefence of 
the Lords Onflow, King, and Palmer- 
ftone, Sir Robert Barker, Sir N. Clarke, 
Bat.; the Rev. O. Manning, B. Ander- 
fon, G. Pollen, J. Rebinfon, Clerks ; 
Dr. Spence; William Mann God&hall, 
William Smith, Willian Gedfchall, junior, 
Efquires; Meflrs Gregory and Ruilel. Pate 
fing over a precefs, in which the Author's 
white powder was empleyed 5 and in which 
more than 40 times its weight of filver ap- 
pears to have been produced, by projctt- 
wg a bare grain ef it on a portion of mer- 
cury taken from the cittern above-men- 
tioned ; we fill proceed to relate the moft 
efiential particulars of a fubfequent pro- 
ceis, in which the Author's red powder 
was employed; firit premifing that, in 
tus procefs, as well imdged as in al) the 





former, every precaution was taken by 
thecompany prefent, with refpeét to the ma- 
terials, veflels, &c. at the particular requelt 
of the Author himflf, to guard againft 
the poffibility of deception. 

A flux, compofed of charcoal and bo- 
rax, was put into a {mall Englifh cruci- 
ble; and, into a final] depreffion made in 
this flux, half an ounce of pure mercury 
was poured by one of the company. Half 
a grain, bare weight, of the Author's red 
powder was then introduced by Lord Pal- 
meritonc. The crucible being then cover- 
ed with a lid taken, as the crucible had 
been, froma great number of others, was 
— in the furnace, -and furrounded by 
ighted charcoal. 

When the cracible had acquired a full 
red head, the lid was removed ; and the 
mercury was feen in a tranquil ftate, nei- 
ther evaporating, nor boiling: in which 
ftate it continued, even ‘ when the mercu- 
ry itfelf was completely ignited.” 

The lid being replaced, the fire was 
gradually railed to a white heat, in which 
the crucible was kept thirty minutes : it 
was then taken ott, cooled, and broke.— 


A globule of metal was found at the bot-' 


tom, neatly fufed, which fell out by the 
blow ; and which was found to fit exa@ly 
the hollow af the vitrified flux. Many 
other globules were diTuted through the 
fcorize attached to the fides of the crucible ; 
fragments of which were diitributed among 
thecompany, at their requeit. 

The Jarge bead above-mentioned, which 
lay at the bottem of the crucible, as well 
as the filver, already mentioned to have 
been produced, on the projeétion of the 
white powder, having been put into the 
hands of proper affiy-maiters, were by 
thei reported to be GOLD, and SILVER, 
perfedtly pure. 

A fhort account of two fimilar experi- 
ments, maiden a much larger feale, anc 
before fome of the fame company, on the 
Tueilay following, terminates this fingu- 
lar ard interefting publication. 

* Twelve grains of the white powder 
produced from 30 ounces of mercury up- 
wards of an ounce and a quarter, or fix 
hundred grams of fixed white metal,” (or 
filver, as appears from the-context) or in 
the properion of 50 to 1.—And two 
grains of the red powder produced, frons 
one ounce of mercury, two drachms, or 
one hundied and twenty grains of fixed 
and tinged metal (viz. gold) i, e. fixty 
times its own weight.” 

* Thefe laft portions of gold and filver,” 
adds the Author, ‘as well as a part of 
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the produce of the former experiment, 
have had the honour of being fubmnitted to 
the infpection of his Majeity, who was 
pleafed to exprefs his royal approbation. 
Such is the fubftance of the evidence 
produced by the Author, to fhew the ac- 
tual tranfmoutation of mercury into gold 
and filver, as~ well as the improvement of 


filver into gold, by the addition of a com- 
paratively fimall portion of a certain un- 
known powder. But with re{pe&t to the 
hiftory of this great chemical diitovery, it 
may probably die with the Author, who 
lras not thought proper to communicate it 
to his Philofophical Readers. 


DescrRiPTION of GIBRALTAR, with a concife Hiftory of the 
Several Sieges, which have made that Fortrefs fo celebrated, 


IsRALTAR is a large pegmontory 

in the province of Andalufia, in 
Spain, joined by a narrow neck of land, 
only 3090 feet in its narroweit, and 4.550 
fect in its widett part ; in length it is 4400 
feet from the northern part of the mountain 
to where the neck widens on the continent. 
The extreme length of the peninfula, from 
the northern plain to the fouthernmoit point, 
is two miles 2940 feet; the extreme 
breadth of its bafeijine is 4296 feet. The 
town is on the weit fide of the mountain, 
occupying a finall inclined plain ef 5820 
feet long, and 500 fect broad, which fize 
cannot poflibly be increafed, as it is houn- 
ded on the Weft and on the North by the 
bay, and on ihe Eaft and South by the rifing 
of the mountain. The fummit of the rock 
is about 1400 feet perpendicular aboye the 
fea; it rifes not witha fidden elevation, 
but by hill placed upon hill. ‘The firft 
name by which this mountain was known, 
was that of Mons Calpe, and it continued 
to be fo called till the incurfions of the 
Arabs in the year 713. Itis not our in- 
tention to explore the dark hittory of this 
famous rock ; it is buried in ob{eurity, or 
involved in doubt. Hiftorians fay, that 
it was poflefled by the Scythians at the firft 
fettlement of that country. When the 
all-conquering Romans reduced Iberia, 
this mountain afforded a temporary afylum 
to the Boeticans ; but their refidence was 
vain, and a Roman fettlement was made 
to the weit of Calpe, which bore the name 
of Julia Traduéta. The Carthaginians 
ferzed on all Beetica, but it was again re- 
covered by Lucius Licinius Lucullus, 
and Calpe remained in the poiletlion of the 
Romans until they were uitimately driven 
eut of all Spain by the Weftrogoths, in 
568. A domellic quarrel introduced the 
Arabs into Spain in the year 713. The 
mountain then obtained the name of Jabal 
‘Tarik, or Tarik’s Mountain, Tarik be- 
me the Chief under whom the incurfion 
was made. This is declared to be the 
origin of the name which, by corruption 


of found and orthography, is now Gibral- 
tar. 

It would be tedious, and, we truft, un- 
neceflary, to enter into a progreffive detail 
of the means taken to fortity this huge 
rock, or of the various changes which they 
have undergone, as wifdom or neceffity 
fuggefted. Succeffive attacks pointed out 
its various deficiencies, and its peculiar 
advantages ; and thefé were improved as. 
the others were remedied. Gibraltar has 
undergene no fewer than twelve fieges 
befides the prefent. 

in 1310 Alonzo Perez de Guzman firf® 
took it from the Infidels, which fo enra- 
ged them, that they murdered their King, 
Mahomet. 

The fecond fiege was in 1316, when 
Ifinacl, King of Grenada, in vain attempt- 
ed to ieiake it. 

The third commenced in February, 
3332, under Ahamelique, when the Spa- 
niards, after enduring almoft intolerable 
fatigue, and fubfiiting for weeks on the 
leather of their fhields, were ftarved into a 
furrender in the middle of June. 

The fourth fiege was begun by Don 
AJonzo XI. in theend of the fame month, 
he having been within four days march of 
the place on its furrender. ‘This invelt- 
ment was attended with uncommon circum- 
ftances of hardthip, both to the befiegect 
and befiegers. ‘The latter were blocked u 
in the neck of Gibraltar by the King of 
Grenada and Abamelique, who marched 
with an army to the relief of the garrifon. 
At laft, on the aoth of Auguit, a peace 
was concluded, and the fiege was raifed. 

Don Alonzo again fat down before it in 
the Summer 1349, 2nd during this, which 
was the fifth fieze, and which continued 
for nine months, the garriion was reduced 
to great ftraits. But Don Alonzo was 
carried of by the plague in March 13 50. 

The Emperors of Fez neglecting their 
Spanifh territories, Jugaf, turd King of 
Grenada, took it iniqte. This was the 
fixth fegs, but the next year the inhabi- 

tants 
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tants drove out the conquerors, and put 
themfelves under the proteétion of Muley 
Bueld, Emperor of Fez. 

Juzaf befieged it in form the January 
following with a fleet and army, and the 
gatrifon was ftarved into a furrender, 
. This was the feventh fiege. 

The eighth fiege was in 1438, when 
Don Emique de Guzinan attacked it with 
a flrong force, but was defeated by the 
Moors, anddrowned. His fon, however, 
brought off the remains of his army. 

In 1462 thefon returned with a greater 
force and took the place, which ever fince 
has remained in poficflion of the Chriftians. 
This was the ninth fiege. 

The tenth was in 1704, when it was 
torn from the Spaniards by the Englith, 
under the command of Sir George Rooke. 
Upon this occafion the conqueft was parti- 
cularly afcribed to the feamen, whofe irre- 
gular enterprize hurried them to feveral 
potis which commanded the garrifon, and 
which brought the enemy to furrender. 

The Spaniards were forely hurt with 
the lofs of this moft important flation. 
‘They knew its confequence, and, added 
to the value conferred by its ftrength and 
fituation, the circumftance of giving to an 
ancient enemy fuch a footing in the king- 
dom was a mortification which the proud 
fpirit of the Spaniards could not bear. 
Ain expedition was immediately formed, 
and the eleventh fiege commenced under 
the Marquis de Villadarias. “The fiege 
lafted four months ; and finding all their 
efforts, though vigorous, were vain, it 
was abandoned in 1705. 

Great Britain, fully fenfible of its im- 
portance, hath maintained it at an immenfe 
coft, and hath taken fuch advantage of its 
natural powers in difpofing the works that 
have been raifed, as to make itindubitably 
the ftrongeit fortification in the univerfe. 
Spain has obferved this conduct with un- 
availing regret. The recovery of this poit 
has at one time given them fubje& for de- 
ciaring a war, and at another has been 
claimed as the price of peace. They ceded 
it at the peace of Utrecht without grace, 
for they ftipulated for a right of pre-emp- 
tion in cafe Great Britain fhould difpol2 of 
it. Many negociations were opened; 
many offers of purchale, and of places to 
be exchanged for it ; but all were fruitlefs, 





The Englith nation were juftly jealous of 
the treafure, and if at one time Minifters 
were difpofed, or were cajoled to {quander 
it by negociation, the bargain was pre- 
vented by the vigilance of Parliament, and 
the fpirit of the people. It was made the 
fubje€&t of warm difcuffion in the Lower 
Houfe in the year 1727. Thefe fecret 
manceuvres proving abortive, the Spa- 
niards fat down before Gibraltar on the 
13th of February in 1727; but this, which 
was the twelfth fiege, and under the con- 
duct of the Marquis de las Torras, was, 
like the former, fpirited and Truitlefs. 

The prefent, which is the thirteenth 
fie‘e, has now been continued inceflantly 
for three years, it having been invefted by 
fea and land in July 1779 ; by fea under 
the command of Don Barcelo, and by land 
under Don Juan de Mendoza ; and the gar- 
rifon have prefented to Europe a_piéture of 
the moft gallantdefence. ‘They have refitted 
the efforts of the moft numerous and bett 
equipped band of bedegers that, perhaps, ever 
betet any fortre’s.. The Spaniards have bent 
every endeavour to this fingle object. 
They have ftarved their marine, and neg- 
lected their power in every other quarter 
of the globe, that they might employ all 
their refources, and direét all their atten- 
tion to this great end. Their works have 
been immenic, their indufizy indefatigable. 
They have endeavoured to accomplith its 
reduétion by the conftancy of their attack ; 
by their numbeis they have been able to 
make their operations inceflant, that the 
garrifon might have no relaxation from 
fatigue, no opportunity for repofe. All 
their ftruggles, however, have been vain. 
Our fleets have annually relieved the gar" 
rifon, and on the only occafion when they 
were oppofed, had the glory to gain a 
fignal victory over the enemy’s fleet, while 
the recent deftruétion of their noft formi- 
dable and uncommon prepaiations, the 
floating batteries, feems happily ominous 
of the fucecis, which, under God, we may 
hope from the {pirited exertions of the 
brave Howe and his gallant Officers and 
men. 


*,.* A plan and and view of the forti- 
fications of this important fortrefs 
was given in our Magazine for 
September, 1756 
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Some Account of the late IcnatTius SANCHO, the ingenious 
AFRICAN. 


ee S fingular literary charaéter was 
firft introduced to public notice in 
the epittolary correfpondence of Mr. Sterne. 
A pofthumous colleétion of Letters in two 
volumes, printed for the benefit of his 
widow and children, feems fully to juitify 
the proteétion of the great, and the friend- 
fhip of the literary, which it was his good 
fortune to experience. From the introduc- 
tion to thefe letters, we have extracted the 
following anecdotes of their Author, which 
are undoubtedly genuine, and cannot fail 
to be acceptable to the public. 

IGNATIUS SANCHO was born in 1729, 
on board a fhip in the flave trade, a few 
days after it had quitted the coa(t of Guinea 
for the Spanifh Weft Indies, and, at Car- 
thagena, received from the hand of the 
Bifhop baptifm, and the name of Igna- 
thus. 

A difeafe of the new climate put an 
early period to his mother’s exittence ; and 
his father defeated the miferies of flavery 
by an act of fuicide. 

At little more than two years old, his 
matter brought him to England, and gave 
him to three maiden fifters, refident at 
Greenwich ; whofe prejudices had unhap- 
pily taught them, that African ignorance 
was the only fecurity for his obedience, 
and that to enlarge the mind of their flave 
would go near to emancipate his perfon. 
The petulance of their difpofition furnamed 
him Sancho, from a fancied refemblance to 
the "Squire of Don Quixote. 

Buta patron was at hand, whom Igna- 
tius Sancho had merit enough to conciliate 
at a very early age. 

The late Duke of Montague lived on 
Blackheath : he accidentally faw the little 
negro, and admired in him a native frank- 
nels of manner as yet unbroken by fervi- 
tude, and unrefined by education. He 
brought him frequently home tothe Duchefs, 
indulged his turn for reading with prefents 
of books, and ftrongly recommended to his 
miftrefles the duty of cultivating a genius 
of fuch apparent fertility. 

His miitreffes, however, were inflexible, 
and even threatened, on angry occafions, 
to return Ignatius Sancho to his African 
flavery. The love of freedom had -in- 
creafed with years, and began to beat high 
inhis bofom, Indignation, and the dread 


of conftant reproach arifing from the de- 
tetion of an amour, finally determined 
him to abandon the family. 

His noble patron was recently dead. 
Ignatius flew to the Duchefs for protection, 
who difinifled him with reproof. He re- 
tired from her prefence in a {tate of defpon- 
dency and ftupefaétion. 

Enamoured ttillof that liberty, the fcope 
of whofe enjoyment was now limited to 
his laft five fhillings, and refolute to main- 
tam it with life, he procured an old piftol 
for purpofes which his father’sexample had 
fuggetted as familiar, and had fanétified as 
hereditary. 

In this frame of mind the futility of re- 
monttrance was obvious. The Duchefs fe- 
cretly admired his character ; and at length 
confented to admit him into her houfhold, 
where he remained butler till her death, 
when he found himfelf by her Grace’s be- 
queft and his own ceconomy, pofleffed of 
70]. in money, and an annuity of 3ol. 

Freedom, riches, and leifwre, natural- 
ly led a difpofition of African texture into 
indulgencics; and that which diffipated 
the mind of Ignatius completely drained 
the purfe. In his attachment to women, 
he difplayed a profufeneis which not un- 
ufually charaéterizes the excef$ of the paf- 
fion. Cards had formerly feduced him, 


-but an unfuccefsful conteft at cribbage 


with a Jew, who won his clothes, had de- 
termined him to abjure the propenfity which 
appears to be innate among his country- 
men. A French writer relates, that in 
the kingdoms of Ardrah, Whydah, and 
Benin, a negro will {take at play his for- 
tune, his children, and his liberty. IRgna- 
tius loved the theatre to fuch a point of en- 
thufiafm, that his lai thilling went to 
Drury-lane, on Mr. Gasrick’s reprefenta- 
tion of Richard. He had been even in- 
duced to confider the ftage as a refource in 
the hour of adverfity, and his complexion 
fuggelted an offer to the manager of at- 
tempting Qthello and Oroonoko; but a 
defeétive and incorrigible articulation ren- 
dered it abertive. 

He turned his mind once more to fervice, 
and was retained « few months by the chap- 
Jain at Montagu-houfe. That roof had 
been ever aufpicious to him ; and the prefent 
Duke foon placed hin about his perfon, 

Dd where 


Z10 


where habitual regularity of life led him to 
think of a matrimonial connexion, and he 
formed one accordingly with a very de- 
ferving young woman of Welt-Indian 


origin. 

—_ the clofe of the year 1773, re- 
peated attacks of the gout, anda conftitu- 
tional corpulence rendered him incapable 
of farther attendance in the Duke's fa- 
mily. 

At this crifis, the munificens: which 
had proteéted him through various vicif- 
fitudes did not fail to exert itfelf; with 
the refult of his own frugality, it enabled 
him and his wife to fettle themfelves in a 
fhop of grocery, where mutual and rigid 
induftry decently maintained a numerous 
family of children, and where a life of do- 
meftic virtue engaged private patronage, 
and merited public imitation. 

In December 1780, a feries of compli- 
cated diforders deftroyed him. 

Of a Negro, a Butler, and a Grocer, 
there are but flender anecdotes to. animate 
the page of the biograpker; but it has been 
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held neceflary to give fome fketch of the 
very fingular man, whofe letters have 
been juft laid before the public ; and which 
exhibit indeed no little degree of epiftolary 
talent, of rapid and juft conception, of 
wild patriotifm, and of univerfal philan- 


thropy. 

The late Ducheffes of Queenfberry and 
Northumberland prefled forward to ferve 
the Author of them. The former in- 
trufted to his reformation a very unworthy 
favourite of his owncomplexion. Garrick 
and Sterne were well acquainted with Igna- 
tius Sancho, 

A commerce with the Mufes was fup- 
ported amid the trivial and momentary in- 
terruptions of a fhop ; the Poets were itu- 
died, and even imitated with fome fuccefs 5 
two pieces were conftruéted for the ftage ; 
the Theory of Mufic was difcuffed, publith- 
ed, and dedicated to the Princefs Royal ; 
and painting was fo much within the circle 
of Ignatius Sancho’s judgment and criti- 
cifm, that Mortimer came often to con- 
fult him. 


4 DEscRIPTION, and exa&t Reprefentation, of a NET invented to 


deftrey the Turnip 


Fly, and to prevent the CATER- 


PILLARS being fo deftrudtive to thee TURNIPS. 


Jo the Epitor of the UniversaL Macaziwne. 


SIR, 


HE ravages of the Turnip Fly have 

proved to be one of the moft dif- 
couraging impediments that the farmer 
can experience; infomuch, that unlefs 
fome method be found out to prevent them, 
we might be apprehenfive of the entire 
extirpation of that moit ufeful plant. 
Turning my thoughts, therefore, to this 
important object, I contrived, laft year, 
the machine of which I now fend an exaét 
reprefentation ; with an expectation of try- 
ing how it would anfwer in praétice, 
But the feafon was fo far advanced, that no 
flies could any where be heard of to make 
the experiment; otherwifé it would have 
been fubmitted to the public fooner, in or- 
der to give them a proper opportunity of 
getting machines ready againit the time. 
This year, having no turnips mylelf, I 
made an offer of it to fome of my neigh- 
hours ; and I have fince had the {atisfac- 
won of bing informed, that, in leis than 





one hour, two perfons got with the net 
about ten thouland flies. 

This machine, or fly net, is con- 
ftrugted as follows: AA is a flender 
piece of deal four yards long, and near 
two inches fquare; BB another three 
yards long and the fame fquare; AB, 
AB three feet eight inches long each, 
of equal ftrength with the others, and 
joined to them at A A and BB to form 
the frame ; C C two crofs bars to ftrengthen 
it, and prevent the ftrings from drawing 
it out of form. Having procured a fuf- 
ficient quantity of a fort of {tring which 
is not hard twilted, about the ftrengtl 
of packthread, and fix hundred two- 
penny nails, drive them in upon. the 
fides AA, BB, at three tenths of an 
inch afunder, that is about forty nails 
to a foot in length. When you have 
done the whole three yards in this man- 
ner, fatten your ftrings to the firft nail 
at 
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at A; crofsit over the frame, and put it 
sound the two firlt nails at B; crofs it 
back and put it round the fecond and 
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third at Aj; and go on, in like manner, 
till you ftring the whole frame, as you {ee 
partly reprefented thus, 
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LEA, 


‘ 


Procure about a pint of bird lime, and 
vub the ftrings well over with it. If you 
warm it a little by putting it near the fire, 
you may eafily Jay it on with your fingers, 
and then your inftrument will be fit to ule 





UN OAT Te UP 


as foon as you fee the fly, which is now 
generally known, but where it is not, :t 
may not be unneceflary to obferve, that 
its belly is a light orange, its head black, 


with fourtranfparent wings alittle blackith 
d2 at 
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at the upper edze; being a very different 
Ay from that which has ufually been 
known to deftroy.tke turnips before they 
come into rough leaf. In the morning 
early, before the dew is off, it refts on 
the plant nearly ftill, and may then be 
éafily taken with your finger and your 
thumb; but, as the fun gets up, it grows 
much more lively, and in the heat of the 
day flies tolerably quickly. When it 
begins to fly, fend two perfons into your 
turn!p-field, each having hold of thehandles 
A, A, and of a ftring tied to the lower 
corner of the frame next him. Let them 
go pretty quickly over the ground where 
there are flies, preventing the lower fide 
from bearing too much upon the plants by 
the {trings before mentioned, and raifing 
or lowering the handles as they find it fuit- 
able to the better entangling of the 
flies, and by thus going over the ground 
from their firft appearance till they near- 
ly difsppear, and by renewing the fame 
whenever they return, which muft be care- 
fully watched, the great and beneficial ob- 
jet of this machine, it. is to be hoped, 
may be entirely accomplifhed. 

The net will cf courfe become pretty 
full of flies bs little ufing, which mutt 
be taken off, as they will rather prevent 
others from being caught. What will be 
the beft method, for want of fu‘icient ex- 
perience, I cannot at prefent fay, but I fan- 
cy few will think it too much trouble to 


ufe a little {kill in taking out the game, - 


when they once have them fairly in the 
net. 

No one will be at a lofs to know what 
advantage will attend fuch a {cheme as the 
above over any method that can be found 
out of deftroying the caterpillars ; for be- 
fides doing lefs damage to the plants, the 
deftroying of one fly may prevent many 
hundred eggs being depofiied which hatch 
to caterpillars; but as I did not care to 
rifque this {cheme to public view, though 
Athoughtit very good in theory, till it was 
proved to anfwer by experiment, many 
eggs may already be depolited, or before 
this can reach the cultivator of turnips ; 


therefore it will be proper after taking what 
flies are to be found, to ufe fome means to 
dettroy the caterpillars of thofe eggs when 
they come : and as we have had two, if not 
more times of breeding in one feafon, and 
we have great reafon to expeét the fame 
this, the net may entirely prevent the fe- . 
cond flight from laying their eggs, fo that 
if this fhould become generally in uie, the 
whole race of thofe noxious vermin may 
in a few years be extirpated, at no great 
expence; for the machine is fo fimple, that 
a man will make it in one day, and the ex- 
pence of the materials only a few fhillings. 
Let us look back, and {fee the improve- 
ments which have been made in agriculture 
and mechanics within our own memory. 
That moft of thofe improvements require 
particular addrefs and attention, is known 
to all who have occafion to put them in 
practice. Turnip-hoeing, for inftance, has 


_not been much praétifed above twenty 


years, yet with what exaétnefs the fkilful 
farmer watches the times to fetonthe hoers ; 
which, neglected, would render his crop 
of turnips, as well as all the following 
crops, of but fmall value compaied with 
the other. And though this plan may to 
many, at firft feem very difficult to be put 
in practice, yet after a little trial it will not 
be found fo. Therefore how much is it to 
be wifhed that it may come into general 
ufe, until the difeafe be removed, or fome 
better plan be brought to bear. 

Might it not be of ufe in making the 
fcheme univerfal, if the focieties of agricul- 
ture would take it into their confideration, 
and if approved of, give their countenance 
and encouragement to the ufe of it ? My in- 
tention was to have fent the fcheme to fome 
of them, but as I meant it for the immediate 
benefit of the public, I knew no method fo 
effectual as putting it up without delay in 
the piefent form, as it was neceffary to have 


_a reprefentation of it, to make it intelligible 


to thofe who were likely to make ufe of it. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient fervant, 
W. B, 


The Lornv of CREQUI, @NEW HisToricat Nove. 


[{ From the French of the celebrated M. d’Annavup. ] 


HE Crufades form a confiderable 
epocha in the hiitory of the human 
mind. Nota fingle order of fociety was 
exempt from this memorable fpecies of mad- 
nes, \Euthufialin, like a devouring fire, 


had ravaged three fourths of Chriften- 
dom; nor was it eafy to extinguith 
the conflagration. A variety of caules 
(amongit which not the leaft was a fer- 
vent devotion, blended with undifcern- 
ing 
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ing valour) contributed to feed the flames, 
and to produce in the minds of all an uni- 
verfal fermentation. 

Lewis VII. King of France, was in the 
fame moment diftraéted by remorfe *, and 
fired by that paffion for romantic atchieve- 
ments, that may be called the paffion of 
his age. Envoys from Antioch and Jevu- 
falem had arnved, who, by the molt 
affeSting reprefentations, excited that kind 
of pervading and_ irrefittible tranfport, 
that waited only the opportunities of 
exertion. Edeffa being captured a fecond 
time by the Soldan Noradin, the Eaftern 
Chriftians were thrown into univerfal con- 
fternation. ‘They implored immediate fuc- 
cours, without which, they faid, all the 
fruits of the earlier wars in Paleftine would 
be irrecoverably loft. Lewis was impa- 
tient to efpoufe the caufe of thefe unfor- 
tunate Chriftians. He thought, however, 
that it became the dignity of the Sovereign 
to reftrain the impetuotity of the Hero, 


till he could have the benefit of wife’ 


counfel and mature deliberation. Hethere- 
fore concealed the movements of his foul, 
and fummoned the principal Lords of the 
kingdom to attend him, at the feitival of 
Chriftmas, in the year 1144. 

There was not a Kinght in the king- 
dom, who was not ambitious of appearin 
at thisilluftrious affembly. One of the mof 
dittinguithed perfons next to the great vaf- 
fals of the Sovereign, was Raymond, Lord 
of Crequi. He had paffed his earlier years 
at Court, being educated with Lewis him- 
felf, who honoured hii with his friend- 
fhip. From that time he refided at his 
eitate, which was fituated in the Boulon- 
nois, on the confines of Flanders. This 
young Nobleman had recently married the 
rich heirefs of one of the nobleft families 
in Bretagne. But Adelaide had charms 
that were far fuperior to thefe advantages. 
Endued with a {weet fenfibility, the loved 
her hufband with a paflion equal to his 
own; and, in the eftimation of all who 
knew them, the happy pair promifed to be 
ever lovers. 

Gerard, the father of Raymond, had 
finifhed a glorious military career. The 
intimate friend and companion in war of 
the celebrated Godfrey, he had diftinguifh- 


ed himéfelf in the firft crufade, by exploits, 
which A‘ia has not yet forgotten. In the 
decline of life, the venerable man felt his 
heart more animated than ever for his 
King, his Country, and his God. He 
had. many children, who feemed to pro- 
mifé permanency to the honours of his 
houfe; and no fooner had his Sovereign 
iffued the proclamation, than he initantly 
went to Raymond, who was his favourite 
fon.” ‘ I underitand,’ faid. he, £ that the 
King has fummoned his Nobility to at- 
tend him. Doubtlefs fome glorious ex- 
pedition is preparing. And fhall Ray- 
mond, the fon of Crequi, be one of the 
lait to appear in this avgutt affembly ?. 
Your excellent wife, I know, merits all 
your tendernefs ; but Love muft not de- 
tain, when duty commands you.” 

More preffing inftances were unneceflary 
with the Lord of Crequi. He adored 
Adelaide; but his honour was not lefs 
dear to him than his wife. He left her 
therefore, with every tender affurance that 
he fhould be impatient to return to the 
dear object of his love. He immediately 
took the road to Bourges, the place ap- 
pointed for this illuftrious congrefs, and 
was received by his Sovereign with marks 
of peculiar diitinétion. 

The affembly being opened, the Mo- 
narch’ announced his defign of going to 
Paleitine, in order to deliver the Chrif- 
tians from utter ruin. Godfrey, Bifhop 
of Langres, fupported the declaration of 
Lewis by a moit pathetic difcourfe. Such 
a lively pifture he prefenied of the fitua- 
tion of the Faithful in the Holy Land, 
that tears flowed from every eye. But the 
ultimate effect of this deliberation was re- 
ferved to another affembly, which was held 
the following Eafter+. The concourie 
then was fo prodigious, that a kind of 
roftrum was ereéted in the open plain. St. 
Bernard was placed there by the fide of 
the King. His eloquence completed what 
the Bithop of Langres had begun. An 
univerfal fhout is heard, and ¢ The Crofs, 
the Crofs,” refounds from every quarter. 
Lewis, rifing from his feat, throws him- 
felf at the feet of Bernard, and with a 
loud voice demands the Crofs. He fixes 
it himfelf on his right fhoulder. Crequi is 


* This Prince, in a quarrel with the Count of Champagne, had caufed more than 


3300 perfons to perifh by fire in the principal Church of Vitry. 


St. Bernard infifted, 


that nothing but an expedition to the Holy Land, could atone for this horrible maffacre. 

The Abbé Suger thought it would be a nobler expiation to remain in France, and by a 

wife adminiftration, to render his fubjects happy : but the Saint prevailed. 
+ This Affembly was called a Parliament ; the firlt time, fays Velly, that this 


name occurs in owr hiltory, 


the 
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the firft to follow the King's example, and 
exclaims with tranfport, ‘ Victory or 
eath.” The enthuCafin fpread with ra- 
pidity, like a conflagration, that devours 
an immenfe foreft. “The Queen, the moit 
_ diftinguifhed Lords, and even the Pre- 
lates, are animated by the fame fpirit. In 
a word, before the end of the year, the 
King was ready to take the command of 
more than 209,000 men, whofe rendezvous 
was fixed at Metz. 

Adelaide was one of the firft, perhaps, 
that knew the refolutions of this Aflem- 
bly. Thevenerable Gerard was informed 
of it, by the deep affli€tion in which he 
found his daughter-in-law. No fooner 
did fhe perceive him than fhe exclaimed, 
* Ah! my father! muft I then ceafe to 
live? I have no longer a hufband. Alas! 
we have {carce exchanged our vows at the 
altar, and I lofe him, I lofemy Raymond.’ 
—‘ My daughter, explain yourfelf1’~ 
< What, my Lord! know you not that a 
fecond Crufade’—* A fecond Crufade! 
© my God! my King then undertakes 
thy defence! Andis this, Adelaide, the 
caufe of your diftrefs ? What! mydaugh- 
ter, the wife of a Chevalier! does fhe 
weep when my fon rufhes to glory, fol- 
lows his Sovereign to the field, and re- 
venges his country and his God ? Where 
is he, this dear fon, that I may prefs him 
to my heart? Happy youth! he will dee 
the fheres of Jordan! He will view the 
Holy Sepulchre! O Heavens! mutt an in- 
glorious old age confine here the com- 
panion of Godfrey ? Ah' reftore to me, 
reitore that arm which has ftretched on 
the ground fo many enemies of our holy 
religion. Adelaide, conceal thef fhame~ 
ful tears. Great God! if the life of my 
fon only be neceffary to deliver the holy 
places, take it; it is thine."—* O my fa- 
ther! can you utter fuch a with? Would 
you that my hufband, my dear hufband 
perith ?—* And were you not a Chrif- 
tian, my daughter, before you were a 
wife? Think you that Raymond is lefs 
dear to me than to yourfelf? But glory, 
honour, the caufe of God him(elf are 
they not objects to.a warrior, who is my 
fon, the honour and the hope of my grey 
hairs? Adelaide, ceafe to exafperate me 
‘by this unworthy grief !"—He perceives 
Raymond haftening to his wife. The 
werftrable man feems animated with new 
vigour. He meets his fon, and, with a 


profufion of kiffes and tears, hangs over 
the Crofs that was upon his shoulder. — 
*J fce you again then, my fon, deco- 
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rated with the moft {pleadid ernament with 
which a Crequi can be honoured! Let my 
tears remain on this divine Crofs. Ray- 
mond, I myfelf have borne it!” 

In the mean time Adelaide, viewing 
this badge of the Crufaders, had fainted 
in the arms of her women. ‘When, by 
the tender care of her hufband, fhe had 
recovered her fenfes, with the voice of 
woe fhe exclaimed: ‘Raymond! what 
have I feen? This Crofs tells me all I 
have to dread.’—* Do you love me, my 
Adelaide, and cannot my glory infpire 
you ??—* You talk tome of glory | Ah! 
Raymond, Raymond, I feel only my 
love—the miferies, the diftra&ting miferies 
of abfence. Oh! think, my Raymond— 
I already bear the dear fruit of that ten- 
dernefs that will unite me to you for ever, 
and can you thus abandon me? Cruel 
and dear hufband, ah! you love not like 
Adelaide! The firlt looks of your child 
will not fee! He will not extend 

is dear carefling arms to you! Perhaps— 
O dreadful idea! he will never fee you! 
His mother will not furvive you! She 
will leave him a wretched orphan !"—* A- 
delaide, it is for God we combat We 
fhall obtain the viétory. You will fee me 
again, covered with laurels, What plea- 
fure thal] I then tafte in laying them. at 
your feet! I fhall then be more worthy 
of your love, and dearer to my. child, to 
whom I fhall give examples that will be 
glorious to follow. Adelaide, conceal a 
forrow that diftreffes me. Be comforted. 
You will be the firft to applaud my firm- 
nefs. Be affured, that I will do juttice te 
the Chevalier, to the Chriftian, and to the 
Hufband ! 

Gerard was inceffantly relating to his 
fon the glorious actions that had immor- 
talifed the firft Crufade; ¢ Fail not,’ 
faid he, * to vifit the Holy Sepulchre, and 
to water it with your tears. 1 was the firtt 
who, {word in hand, rufhed into the 
thicke't of our foes, at the famous battle 
we gained over the Soldanof Egypt. Your 
father faved the valiant Tancred’s life. 
That immortal day eftablifhed the Chrif- 
tians in theirconquefts. Years have fince 
pafled away, and it was but yelterday we 
triumphed. I fee our brave Chevaliers, 
vying with each other in courage and zeal. 
I hear the fhouts of the conquerors, and 
the cries of the wretched Saracens expiring 
under our feet. O my God! why cannot 
I terminate my life in thofe plains? What 
honours, my fon, await you! Would 
my age permit me, I would yet -* 3 
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fatisfa&tion before I die, to redden my 
hands in the blood of that reprobated 
race *.” . 

In the mean time, the King, according 
to the cuftom of his predeceffors, after 
many aéts of devotion, was gone to re- 
ceive the royal ftandard at Saint Dennis. 
He next received the benediétion of the 
Pope, with the pilgrim’s mantle and ftaif, 
sabduenil for Metz, where he was joined 

his two maternal uncles, the Count de 
Morienne and the Marquis de Montferrat. 

The moment is arrived : Raymond de 
Crequi mutt repair to his Sovereign with- 
out delay. Two of his brothers and 
twenty-feven Efquires are ranged under 
his banner. Raymond would fain {pare 
his wife the cruel fcenes of feparation. 
Sinking under the fatigue of many nights 
which fhe had paffed in tears, overcome by 
fleep, the taftes an agitated repofe, Ray- 
mond contemplates her with an unutter- 
able tendernefs and mingled anguifh. Often 
he leaves her, and often returns; each 
time imprinting gentle kifles on her lovely 
cheek watered by his tears :—*‘ Dear Ade- 
laide | my adorable wife! Glory and Re- 
ligion would be offended by thefe tears ! 
I leave you! But our confidence is in 
Heaven; and, next to God, it is from 
my fword that I hope for a return equally 
glorious ad happy.” 

The young Chevalier, however, had 
the greateft difficulty in thus leaving his 
Adelaide. It would be a kind of treafon 
to reproach him with it. 

Gerard, under the armour of an old 
foldier, concealed not a heart fo infenfible 
to tendernefs, as. he had been willing to 
perfuade himéelf it was © Throwing hin- 
felf at the feet of a crucifix, he poured 
forth his paternal foul in fupplications for 
the fafety of his fon, yet refigning him, 
his all, bimfelf, in heroic facrifice to the 
holy caufe in which Chriftendom was en- 
gaged. Perceiving his fon approach, he 
rifes, and haftens towards him :—* Come, 
Raymond, come, my fon ; recefve my em- 
brace. May your father fee you again ! 
But I fhall deicend happy to the grave, if 
I learn that you do honour to your an- 
ceftars. You weep, my fon! Do tears 
of regret efcape a Crequi?”—* Ah! my 
father, I leave you—I leave you opprefled 


by the weight of years! Adelaide, alas! . 


the knows not of our feparation ; I left her 
in the illufions of a fleep, which perhaps 


prefents to her only flattering pictures. 
She may awake. Tell her, my father, 
that I dreaded the excefs of her fenfi- 
bility." — Raymond returning, continu- 
ed: § Tell her that fhe is dearer to me 
than ever. Let her be your daughter—— 
dear as your fon, who cannot break from 
your embrace—and my child’—Raymond 
could fpeak no more:—* I believe,’ re- 
plied Gerard, ¢ that we fink into mutual 
weaknefs ; but a young man fhould pre- 
fent me with an example of firmnefS! Are 
we women ? Come, my fon, we mui {e- 
parate. Let us contemplate in future only, 
you the brilliant profpect before you, and 
I my opening tomb refplendent with the 
beams of your glory. Go, my fon, let me 
be informed of your victories, and I refign 
myfelf without a murmur to the Great 
Arbiter of All.” 

They are interrupted by a moft affecting 
object. Adelaide awaked, by the con- 
tinual alarms, no doubt, that purfued her 
very fleep furprifed not to find Raymond 
at her fide, had precipitately rifen. The 
preparations for an approaching departure 
were the firft that fixed her attention. In- 
ftantly, in that negligence of drefs that 
gives new charms to beauty, her hair 
flowing, her eyes bathed in tears, her 
panting bofom but h:lf concealed, tranf- 
ported by grief and love, fhe runs—the 
flies to Raymond, and finks into his arms : 
—‘ You leave me, cruel—I repofed in 
your befom, and do you betray me ft 
This cafque, this buckler, thefe arms, 
ah! Raymond, all tell me it is for the 
lait time you will ever fee my tears.’—. 
She fpeaks no more—the weeps profule- 
ly.—* Adelaide, Adelaide, can you thus 
reproach me? Fain would I have {pared 
you this diftrefs! O my adorable wife, 
refpe&t my duty. I fhall never ceafe ta 
love you. Oh! moderate this grief—it 
diftraéts me.’— 

Gerard takes his fon by the arm: 
* Raymond, no weaknefs. The trumpet 
founds. Tear yourielf away.—* I obe 
you, my father, I obey you; but will 
you refufe me your blefling ?)—He throws 
himfelf at his feet.—* My blefling, my 
dear Raymond ! why cannot I give you 
my life, and enfure your glory ?” 

The venerable man lifts his hands te 
Heaven; then inclining them fome mo- 
ments after over the head of the young 
Banneret, he utters with a pathetic voice 


* Let it be obferved, that it is not I that would deftroy the Saracens: it is Gerard 
de Crequi, an old French Chevalier of the twelfth century ; not an enlightened Philo- 


fopher of the cighteenth, 


this 
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this prayer: ¢ Gracious God! I lift up 
my heart and my foul to thee! Behold 
my fad anxiety with compaflion. Om- 
nipotent God! Thou canit blefs:my fon ! 
Blefs him in this thy own enterprife, and 
may he return to his native country under 
thy holy proteétion !’ 

Raymond embraces his father. Some 
tears eftape from each, which each en- 
deavour to conceal. —‘ No,’ exclaims 
Adelaide, emerging as it were from a 
deep and ditlrefsful revery, ‘no, we will 
never part. I follow you, Raymond. f 
partake of your victories, your dangers. 
I will tread in your tteps in the thickeft of 
the battle. I will receive the affaults that 
threaten you. I will die by your fide.’"— 
* Eternal obftacles,’ interrupted the old 
Chevalier, roufed into a noble rage: ¢ If 

our hufband were dear to you—but you 
< him not! Accompany him! Do you 
forget your fituation? Recolleé that all 
the fentibility, all the caies of a mother, 
mutt foon be yours. Adelaide, are you 
my daughter ?*—* Yes, my Lord, Ilam— 
can you doubt it, when I have yet fo much 
power over myfelf, as not to die with 
gricf before your eyes? Yes, I am the 
wife of Raymond. The welfare of the 
ftate, the glory of my hufband, my rel:- 
gion, are dear to me; but my heart—my 
heart will never more be happy.’—* Be- 
hold a hero.’—-* A hero, alas! I fee my 
hufband only, and he leaves me. My 
eyes drowned in tears, in vain to-morrow 
will they feck him.’-—On a fudden fhe 
changes her tone, and feems armed with 
unexpected firmnefs: § Raymond,” fhe 
continues, ‘I fubmit to that God who 
commands —enter the fcenes of glory that 
invite you. Go—fight for your Country, 
for Heaven, for that Heaven which will 
behold my days confumed in grief. Pro- 
mifé me only, my deareft hufband, to 
haften your return when your duty is ful: 
filled. Here is a poor token of my love. 
This bracelet in which my hair is woven— 
let me fix it to your arm. It is wetted 
by my tears—it will remind you of your 
Adelaide."—* Ah! my adorable wife, can 


4n EASTERN 


SLAVE of Amrou Leits ran away, 

but being purfued, was brought 
back ; and that King’s Grand Vizier, who 
hated the flave, folicited Amrcou to put 
him to death, fuggetting to him, it would 
be an inftance to deter others. Hereupon 
the flave cafting himfelf on the ground 
before the King,-faid, * Whatever your 
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you imagine you will be abfént one mo- 
ment from my heart? Oh! that fome 
talifman, attentive to my wifhes, might 
communicate to you the kiffes that I hall 
lavith on this blefled gift of the moft ten- 
der, the moft beautiful affection! Ade- 
laide, no love is comparable toours. All 
the treafures of Afia are lefs valuable than 
this prefent. I will preferve it through 
every peril of war. You, my fupreme 
miftrefs, foul of my life, receive in return 
this ring with our two names in cypher. 
Let it never be from your finger. Look 
ever at it, and fay, Téus our tawo hearts 
are bound by ties that death itfelf can ne- 
ver break. 

Again Gerard approaches: ‘ Once more, 
my fon, the trumpet calls you: it is I that 
tear you from your wife.’—Infpired by new 
vigour, the old Knight inftantly takes the 
hand of Raymond, and: leads him to his 
horfe. Adelaide is ipeechlefs—the rifes— 
fhe finks again—fhe exclaims—fhe weeps. 
She has juft ftrength to wave her hand to 
her hufband, who continually looking 
back, ts however, now mounted on his fteed. 
One of his Efquives difplays before him 
his banner, on which was the facred fi- 
gure of the Crofs. His two brothers ac- 
company him, after. having alfo received 
their father’s blefling. The young hcro, 
now far frem the caftle, {till exclaims : 
‘ My father, forget not that I leave my 
Adelaide—all that is dear to my foul— 
to you.” 

Lewis pafied the Rhine at Worms, and 
took the route of Auftria. The Lord of 
Crequi attracted every eye. In the flower 
of his youth, he peffetitd thofe winning 
manners, that undefcribable air, which 
infpire all who behold it with a happy pre- 
dileétion. The King embraced him in 
the prefence of the whole Court, girded 
him with his own fword, and honoured 
him with many conferences. The Count 
de Dreux, the King’s brother, and the 
Lord of Conflans, a Knight diftinguifhed 
by many valourous deeds, became the in- 
timate friends of the young Banneret. 


[ To be continued. } 


ANECDOTE. 


Majefty will be pleafed to order 2s to my 
delliny, muft be done; for a flave cannot 
find fault with the judgment of his Lord 
and matter; but becaufe I have beea 
brought up in your palace, as a mark of 
my gratitude, I-could with you might not 
anfwer for my blood at the day of judge- 
ment ; and therefore, if you delire I fhould 

be 
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be killed, let it be under pretence of juf- 
tice. —Amrou afked him what he meant 
by that pretence? ‘ Suffer me (anfwered 
the flave) to kill the Vizier, and then you 
will be in the night in taking away my 
life to avenge his death.” Amrou laughed 
at the conceit, and afked the Vizier what 
he thought of it? The Vizier anfwered, 


‘I advife your Majefty to forgive the 
wietch; he might draw fome misfortune 
upon me; I have deferved that aniwer , 
not confidering when we defign to kill 
another, we expoie ourtelves to be killed, 
as much as him whom we intend to 
muirder.’ 


4 Description of the new CENOTAPH, éreéted in Guildhall, 
to the Memory of the late Earl of CHATHAM, with an exaét 
Reprefentation of it elegantly engraved. 


LEVATED on a bafe, fixed to a rock, 
the Earl of Chatham, in the habit of 
a Roman Senator, 2 wee gracefully look- 
ing on a figure reprefenting the city of Lon- 
don ; his left hand foftains the helm of 
Government, whilft his right embraces 
Commerce, who, charged with her proper 
attributes, is moft delightfully fmiling on 
her kind proteétor, p sera whole zeal, 
aflifted by the Four Quarters of the World, 
fhe is pouring plenty into the lap of Bri- 
tannia.. 

The city, in her mural crown, with a 
look of gratitude, is addrefling her noble 
friend, pointing the while to Commerce ; 
at her feet are placed the emblems of Induf- 
try, and on her right hand thole of Juitice 
and Power. Upon the plinth is engraved 
the following infcription : 


£In grateful acknowledgment to the 
Supreme Diipofer of events, who, intend- 
ing to advance this nation for fuch fine as 
to his wifdom feemed gocd, to an high 
pitch of profperity and glory, by unanimity 
at home—by confidence and reputation 
abroad — by alliance wifely chofen and 
faithfully obferved—by colonies united and 
a ~ by decifive viétories by fea and 
and—by conquefts made by arms and ge- 
nerofity in every part of the globe—and 
by commerce, for the firit time, united 
with, and made to flourith by war—was 


pleafed to raifé up as a proper inftrumeht 
in this memorable work, 
WILLIAM PITT. 

The Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council, mindful of the benefits which 
the city of London received in her ample 
fhare in the general profperity, have erec- 
ted to the. memory of this eminent Statel- 
man and powerful Orator, this monument 
in her Guildhall, that her citizens ma 
never meet for the tranfaction of their af- 
fairs, without being reminded that the 
means by whicti Providence raifés a nation 
to greatnefs, are the virtues infufed into 
great meh; and that to withhold from 
thefé virtues, either of the living or the 
dead, the tribute of efteem and veneration, 
is to deny to themfelves the. micans of hap - 
pinefs and honour. _. 

This ‘diftinguithed perfon, for the fer- 
vice rendered to King George II. and to 
K ng George III. was created 

EARL of CHATHAM. 
The Britith nation honoured tiis memory 
with a public funeral, ahd a public monu- 
ment, amiongft herilluftrious men in Weft- 
minfter- Abbey. 

Under this is an oval medalion, charged 
with the cap of Libery, infcribed upon 


the turn-up Libertas, richly adorned with, 


laurels, feltoons, &c.—The back of the 
whole is a flab of mott beautiful varies 
gated marble. 


The BRITISH Muf, containing original Poems, Songs, €&cs 


VERSES on tHe TIMES. - 
BErtannia, wake! by heav’n’s com- 


mand ! 
Repeated terrors fhake our land ; 
Revere the Almighty ned ! 
Let high and low, and rich and poor, 
Unite repentant, and implore 3 
The favour of their God. 


Yet may th’ uplifted arm be ftaid; 


Xet mercy may with juftice plead, 


And guilty man may live; 


Our gracioys God is always found 
The fowet to chaftife sets obra 
The readicit to forgive. © 
Ye wily fceptics, Satan's tools, ‘ 
Who talk of truth, whi'e falfehood ruleg, 
Your mind by pride enflaved ; 
Set Nathan’s fate before your eyes, 
And think you hear Abwain’s cries, 
Be humble and be faved. 
No more let apolognes debafe, 
Nor Eaftern ite tales difgrace 
— facred word ; 
e Believe 





“ 
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Belicve there wis a fatal tree ; 
Lament its poifon, leit you ice 
No fabi’d flaming fword. 


. No more let bafe corruption ftand, 
‘Fhe public fcandal of our land, 

Nor taint fair freedom’s caufe ; 
Ye friends of country and of Coust, 
AAppearas ready to fupport, > 

As to enaé our laws. 


Ye gaming tribes, who huft of gain 
When baulk’d, tranfports you to complain, 
And rave againft your God ; 
No more for quick damnation call, 
Avvert its fury, lett it fall 
And crufh you with its load. 


Y¥e thoughtlefs revellers who rove, 
Difguis'd, through lawlefs {cenes of love, 
And mafk your crimes in night ; 
Think all your vic:ous follies lie 
As naked to the Almighty’s eye, 

4s open as the light. 


Spare us, good Lord! thy people fpare, 

Our fathers us'd this humble prayer, 
Nor difquifitions knew ; 

Some fav'rite Phineas may fucceed, 

And fad Augutta’s tow’ rs be freed 
From their twice threat’ned doom. 


New-York Coffee-houk. N. U, 


The LILY and the ROSE, a Faste. 
fFrom Poems by William Cowper, Efq.] 


'T HE nymph matt lofe her female friend, 
If more admir’d than fhe— 
But where will fierce contention end, 
If flow’rs can difagrec. 


Within the garden’s peaceful {cene 
Appear’d two ody hexs, 

Afpiring to the rank of Queen, 
‘The lily and the rofe. 


The rofe foon redden’d into rage, 
And, fwelling with dildain, 

Appeal’d to many a Poet's page, 
Be prove her right to reign. 

The lily’s: height befpoke command, 
A fair imperial flo-,r ;- 

She defign’d for Flo.a's-hand, 
The iceptre of her pow'r.. 

"Fhis civil bick’ring and debate, 
The goddefs chanc’d to hear, 


And flew to fave, ere yet too late, 
Tha pride of the paiterre. 


Your's is, fhe faid, the nobler hue, 
And your's the ftatelier mien, 
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And till a third furpaffes you, 
Let cach be deem'd a Queen. 


Thus footh'd and reconcil’d, each feeks: 
The faireft Britith fair ; 

The feat of empire is her cheeks ; 
They reign united there. 


BOADICEA, an Opts 
£ From the fame. } 


Ww HEWN the Britifs. warrior Queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods,. 
Sought with an indignant mien, 
Counfel of lier country’s gods ! 


Saye beneath the {preading oak, 
Sat the Druid, nore chief, 

Every burning word he fpoke, 
Full of rage and full of grief. 


Princefs | if our aged eyes, 

Weep upon.thy matchlefs wrongs, 
*Tis becaute refentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 


Rome fhall perifh—write that word. 
In the blood that the has fpilt ; 
Perith hopelefs and abhorr’d, 
Deep in ruin as im guilt. 


Rome, for erspire far rcnown'd, 
Tramples on a thouland States; * * 

Soon her pride fhall kifs the ground=- 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gate. 


Other Romans fhall arife, 
Heedlefs of a foldier’s name ; 
Seunds, not arms, thall-win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 


Then the progeny that {prings 
From the foretts of ous land, 

Avm’d with thunders, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider wosld command. 


Regions Cefar never knew, 
Thy pofterity thall fway, 

Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they. 


Such the Bard’s.prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celeftial fire, 

Bending as he {wept the chords 
Of his fweet but awful lyre. 


She with all a Monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bofom glow, 
Ruth'd to battle, fought and died, 

Dying, hurl'd them to the foe. 


‘* Ruffians, pittilefs as proud, 


¢ Heav’n-awards the vengeance due, 


6 Empireis on us beltow'd, 
6 ditntnivie wait for you,” 


‘ . . ~- 
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"The Mutperry Orcuarp. 
WHEN in full pride autumnal fields 


appeer, ; 
And ripen'd plenty loads the fniling year, 
With graffy honours cloaths the verdant 


plain, 

And golden harvefts wave their bending 
gran: . 

Lead me where trees, in lengthening ranks 


difplay'd, 
Pleafe with their fruit, and folace with their 


ade ; 
Where dewy mulb’ries their refrefhment 


nd, 
And thro’ the grove with burthen’d boughs 
extend ; 
The fpreading Jeaves with falutary food, 
Suftzin the tender filk worm’s toiling 


brood, 
Whofe labor’d webs, the fhady verdure 


crown, 

And drefs their furface with a fhining 
down. 

Such on Acanthus’ woolly leaves are bred, 

And where their filken groves the Seres 
fpreal. : 

Lo! on the trees that bend with cluftering 
weight, 

The juicy berries fwell in purple fate. 

The careful dames, a plenteous wine 

‘ produce, 

And brew with mingling fpice, the plea- 
fing juice. 

The Rhetic grape, not purer neétar yields, 

Nor the "' growth of rich Falernian 
fields. 


Let the cool draught my thirfty veins fup- 


When rid Sirius taints the fervid fky. 

Thy gifts, O Bacchus! more intemp'rate 
prove, 

And to rath heats, th’ unruly paffions 
move. 

With fofter draughts, this temperate liquor 


py, 
Nor fear a threatning from its fanguine die, 
Aborrow'dting&ture - for withnative white, 
The pendant berries firft allur'd the fight ; 
Till haplefS Pyramus, by love betray'd, 
Found the torn mantle of th’ expected 
maid ! ‘ 
Miftaken omen !—and with fatal hatte, 
On the drawn fteel his blooming body 
caft. 
The fnowy fruit, that their untainted 


Trew, 


wand with his gore, forfook the filver ~ 


hue ; 
Their fwelling pores receive a deep’ning 
itain, 


And ftil] the lover's memory retain : 


For as the circling year-with fruit returns, 
The pitying tree in graceful fable mourns. 
Ye fair, who, oft beneath its verdure 
lac’d, 
In fultry hours, this cooling berry tafte, 
When with warm lips you prefs the purple 


dew, 
And on your fnowy hand the print. you 
view,— 
To make your tender pity more appear, 
Dilute the harmlefs crimfon—with a tear4 
SONNET fion PETRARCH. 
By the Author of ABELARD to ELotsa. 
"T Ranfported from this world’s unhal- 


low'd crowd, 


I fought for her I Jof on earth, and 


fotind 
Tn the third Heav'n, with deathlefs harps 
around, 
More dazzling beautiful, and yet lefs 
proud 
She caught my hand, then faid, * Be faith- 
ful ftill, 
* And thou with me fhalt carol and be 
crown'd ; 
* Lo! I am her who bade thee forrows 
fpill, 


§ Whole flower ere evening wither'd on 
the ground. 
¢ To mete my blifs bold human thought 
mutt fail ; 
* I nothing want but thee, and that fair 


wi 
© Of fleth I wore, which thy mind’s fet- 
ters bound’— 
Ah! why did the here ceafe, and drop my 
hand ? 
For fure fo fainted and fo fweet a found, 
In Heaven had made me ever litning 
ftand | ° 


EPITAPH in the Burial-Ground of 
Clauilyun Chapel, in North-Wales, 
on the Tomb-tion: of the Rev. Evan 
Lioyp, deceafed. 


Written, and figned, by Joun WILKES, 
Efq. 
O Pleafing Poet, friend for ever dear, 
Thy memory claims the tributary tear; 

In thee were join’d, whate’er mankind ad- 
mire, 

Keen wit, ftrong fenfe, the Poet's, Pa- 
triot’s fire : 

Temper'd with gentlencfs fuch gifts were 
thine ; 

Such gifts with heart-felt anguifh we re- 
fign ! 


Joun WILKEs. 
Bea Tle 
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The celebrated French Arn CANZONET, 


Compefed for the Prince of WALES, 
by Signor GIARDINI, and eo ently 
fung by his Royal Highnels with great 
Eclat. - 


A IR. 


M ON cher troupeau cherchez Ia plaine 
Fuyez les bois de peur des loups ; 
Je ne fonge qu’ a Celimene 
Je ne faurois fonger 4 vous ! 


Helas ! dans mon malheur extreme, 
Je vois qu'il faut tout hazarder ; 

Je n’ay pu me garder moi-méme, 

* Comment pourois-je vous garder ? 


Quand vous aurez quitté la plaine, 
Vous ferez 4 I’ abri des loups ; 
Mais la cruel le Celimene 
Me fait par-tout fentir fes coups ! 


TRANSLATION. 


ENCE to the plains, my helplefs flocks, 
The plains oe wolves aye free ; 
Since Celimene my paflion mocks, 
Oh! truft no more to me. 


Contemn’d by her I worfhip moft, 
In me a fhepherd view, 3 
Robb’d of the pow’r he once could boaft— 
The power to fuccour you. 


Safe o'er the plains the flocks may roam, 
. Not fo a love-fick flaye, 
The fad remembrance of his doom 

Mutt lead him to the grave. 


To Sir Jamzs LowTHuer, Bart. 


On his having prefented GOVERNMENT 
with a SHIP of the LINE. 


J N ancient days, when Rome her greatnefs 
knew, 
And heights celeftial her crown'd eagles 
, 3 
Her patriot fons were worthy of her praife, 
And Maro fung them in immortal lays. 
Hence Roman fame did Albion’s fons in- 
{pire, 
And ev'ry Briton glow’d with Roman fre ; 
‘Their country’s weifare eager to maintain, 
In her Jov'd caufe they bled at ev'ry vein ; 
In her lov'd caufe they fpent their lateit 
breath, 
Their treafures too - and finil’d content in 
death ; 
Approving Heaven, p'eas‘d, faw the glo- 
rious flame, 
And Albion crown'd the Emprefs of the 
mam, 


3 
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Such once were Britons! now, alas! be- 
hold 
Their amor Patria chang’d for love of 


oid. 
Iil-fated ifle ! for when combining hofts 
Of powerful foes furround the rocky coafts! 
When haughty France eflays to feize the 
rein, 
And proudly rule thy empire of the main, 
Thy lukewarm fons, to patriot zeal un- 
known, 
Make public good fubfervient to their 
own; 
Or difappointed in their mad career, 
Defert thy caufe thro” envy and defpair : 
Yet = gen’ral dearth of public 


zeal, 
Of patriot fire, which Britons once did 


Cel 5 

Thou, Lowruenr, hat reviv'd the dying 
flame, 

And by this aé& immortaliz’d thy name ! 

Proud Gallia now fhall hear, and hear 
with dread, 

The great, the glorious effort thou haft 
made, : ‘ 

And all her bafe Allies fhall trembling 
hear 

The thunder of the LowTHER MAN OF 
WAR. 


On the late. Repulie of the Frencu and 
SPANIARDS in their attempt to ftom 
GEBRALTAR by Sea and Land. 


Fir M as the rock itlf the Englith 
ftand, 

Deal fire and death alike by fea and land ; 

Whofe well-direS&ted cannon fweep the 
fhore, 

And ftain the Straits of Hercules with 

ore. 

In vain, th’ united force of France and 
Spain 

Attempt their long-loft pillar to regain ; 

The Houfe of Bourbon cannot beat it 
down, 

While Britith lions thus defend the town. 

The great Alcides could no further go, 

Why then fhould Calpe dread a vanquifh"d 
foe ? 

But ever ftand the Spaniard to annoy, 

And fhew the world a modern fiege of 


Troy, 

With this diftinftion--that the rock can 
boalt 

Repeated triumph, whereas Troy was 
loft, 


CaMBRO BRITANNUS. 


Winterbourn, Oc. 20, 1782. 


The 
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Tue ADVANTAGE OF VIRTUE. 


VIRTUE, foft balm of every woe; 
Of every gift the cure ; 

Tis thou alone that canft beftow 

’ Pleafures unmix’d and pure. 


The fhady wood, the verdant mead, 
Ave Virtue’s flow’ry road ; 

Nor painful are the fteps which lead 
To her divine abode. 


*Tis not in Palaces or halls, 
She or her train appear; « 

Far off the flies from pompous walls, 
Virtue and Peace dwell here. 


The Proverb's fomething mufly. 
HAMLET. 


JN ancient days our father’s fpoke, 
* And in old fayings told their mind ; 
Thus any thing they thought a joke, 
They faid would be ‘ when Nick was 
blind.” 
Excufe us, cultom, if too bold, 
We dare your long fix’d rule to alter, 
And when fome ftrange event's fo retold, 
We fay, ¢ when Crillon takes Gibraltar.” 


The following Lines were written fome 
Years fince by Mr. Joun DUNCOMBE, 
M. A. on the lofs of his Majefty’s for- 
mer Ship the RAMILLIES, wh.ch was 
loft on the Englifh Coatt, on the 15th 
of February, 1760. She was then com- 
manded by Capt. Taytor. The Fate 
of the late RamMILLies, which foun- 
dered on the Banks of Newfoundland, 


gives occafion to this Infertion. 


APLESS Ramiitia, in an early grave 
Sunk, and entomb’d beneath the 


boift’rous wave ! 
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No ftar thone round ‘thee with propitious 
ray 

Even from thy rifing to thy fetting day ; 

At fam’d Mahon, with unavailing aid, 

Byng’s bloodlefs colours were by thee dif- 


play'd, 

And the proud Gaul, with joy unknown 
before, , 

At diftance heard thy harmlefs cannon 
roar : 

But at thy leader's fate, all wild with wee, 

As if to waft him to the fhades below, 

We faw thee, fearlefs, brave the ftormy 
main, : . 

Nor ftrongeit moorings could thy rage re- 
firain *. 

Not ev'n Hawke’s valour could reverfe thy 
doom, : 

But filent flept his thunder in thy womh ;. 

What time the foe, from Rochfort’s tot- 
tring towers, 

Difinay’d — yet fafe— beheld the Britifh 

owers ! 

Succeeding Summers idly pafs'd away, 

And (till in Breft their fleet fecurely lay : 

At length from thee his flag the hero bore, 

Then {wift returning to the hoitile thore, 

With jrofp’rous gales he faw his canvas 


fwell, 
And did—what honou:’s annals beit can 
tell ! 
With one fad figh for thee our bofoms 
heave, 
And, with the bay, we now the cyprefs 


weave : 
And, oh! while valor—virtue, we revere, 
Or unfuccefsful merit claims a tear, 
To thy loft heroes we that tear thall give, 
And — Taylor’s name with Balchen 
ive! 


+ The Ramillies broke from her moorings, at Spithead, a few days before Ad- 
miral Byng’s execution, and went to fea, but fuftained little damage. 


REFLECTIONS on the ANCIENT and MODERN State of Spain. 


[From Mr. Cumberland *s Anecdotes of eminent Painters in that Kingdom. ] 


e papeee kingdom! as if fome 
evil genius had dominion of thy 
fate, perverting the courfe of every natu- 
ral blcfling, and turning the moit graci- 
ous _difpnfations of Providence to thy 
lofs and disfavour! All produétions, 
which the earth can yield, both on and 
bcluw its furface, are proper to Spain. 
Every. advantageous accefs cither to the 
Ccexn cr Mediterranean, every fecurity of 
#@ impaiiable frontier again{t its conti- 


nental neighbours are proper to Spain. 
In fhort, it has all the benefits of an ia- 
fular fituation, and none of its objeétions. 
Though formed to be a feat of empire and 
aland of peace, it has been little elfe but 
a provincial dependency, or a theatre of 
internal war and bloodfhed. Though it 
has thrown out many great and eminent 
charagters both in arms and arts, it was 
to fill the annals of other countries, and 
not to grace their own, If Emperors, ° 


they 
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they fate on other thrones ; if warriors, 
they fought for other fates; if philofe- 
phers, they taught in other fchools, and 
wrote in other tongues. If every {pecies 
of fubjugation be difgraceful to a ftate, 
Spain has paffed under every defcriptien 
of tyranny, and has experienced a variety 
of wretchednefs. When Carthage was 
her mittrefs, it is not eafy to conceive a 
fituation more degrading rt a noble peo- 
ple, than to bear the yoke of mercantile 
republicans, and do homage at the fhop- 
boards of upftart demagogues. Surely it 
is in human nature to prefer the tyranny 
of the moft abfclute defpot that ever wore 
a Crown, to the mercenary and impofing 
infults of a trader! Who would not ra- 
ther appeal to a court, than a compting- 
houfe ? Who would not rather, fubmit and 
be made a facrifice to a kingly fiat, than 
a thopmsn’s firme?. Let the Rajahs of 
Bengal decide upon the alternative. From 
the dominion of Carthage fhe was tranf- 
ferred to that of Rome. Her ftruggle was 
ebtinate againft the tranfition, and mira- 
cles of bravery were exhibited in the per- 
fevcring contention. In the choice.of yokes 
it is probable fhe preferred the Roman : 
her objeSlions were to wearing any. At 
length the fubmitted, and came into the 
pale of the empire. We are told of Ro- 
man toleration, and the happy condition 
of Roman provinces ; but we have it on 
the authority of their own hiftorians, and 
fo far as one infignificant opinion gocs, I 
seje& it utterly. I cannot comprehend 
how the fervile a&t of digging in a mine 
for ove and marble, to fupply the avarice 
and encreafe the fplendour of ancient 
Rome, could conttitute the happinefs, or 
gratify the ambition of a native Spaniard. 
fis Rome made fome advances in civilifa- 
tion, though at-beft-a very barbarous and 
ferocious people, Spain perhaps partook 
of her advances ; but it was following at 
a diflance, and fubordinate imprcvements 
feldom reach far. What fhe gained by 
her annexation to Rome is eafily counted 
up; what fhe lott by it involves a great 
extent and compafs of conjecture; and, 
though modein Spain may celebrate the 
Apotheofis of Trajan, I am of opinion, a 
true Spaniard will neither compare him to 
Viriatus, nor Seneca to Ximenes.. The 
next revolution which Spain fuffered was 
by the general inundation of the northern 
barbarians. ‘To aim at any defcription of 
thefe times is to put to fea without a com- 
pafs and without a ftar. The influx of 
their Mahometan conquerors furnifhed the 
firft light that broke-the general obfcurity. 
The cowts of Grenada and Coidova were 


profufely fplendid, and not devoid of arts 
and fciences. Their commerce with the 
Eait fupplied them with abundance of 
wealth, and their intercourfe with Con- 
itantinople gave fome faint fhadowings of 
Grecian elegance. The heroic virtues 
were difplayed in a romantic degree. Le- 
gends of chivalry, poetical tales and love- 
fongs, where courage and chaitity were 
liberally difpenfed to the refpeétive fexes, 
mufic and dances of a very captivating 
fort, pharmacy, with the ufe and know- 
ledge of fimples, and a folemn peculiarity 
of architeGture were accomplifhments of 
Moorifh importation. The infurmount- 
able barriers of religion would not, how- 
ever, admit of their incorporation with 
the native Spaniards ; and both parties ex- 
perienced the horrors of a war at their 
own gates, which admitted few and fhort 
intervals of quiet and repofe. At length 
the long-depending conteft was determined, 
and the total expulfion of the Moors deli- 
vered Spain for a time from all internal 
terrors and commotions. She had fearce 
enjoyed a breathing {pace before the ftarted 
on a courle of new and diftant adventures 
in the late difcovered world. Every ont 
now flocked with: ardour to America, a6 
to a fecond Crufade. Can it be won- 
dered at if ayts and Sciences ftood itill in 
the mean time? When fhe had maflacred 
Kings, and laid wafte their kingdoms, 
for the extertion of treafure, fhe found 
that the ores of Mexico and Pern, lke 
the ftreams of the Tagus and the Douro, 
ran through her dominions, only to empty 
their ftores into the hands of her neigh- 
bours and rivals. Although thefe con- 
Sequences may well rcfult from the bad 
policy of her proceédings, yet it will na- 
turally be the cafe, that all difcoverers of 
countries, like projeftors in the arts, ex- 
hauit themflves in the firft efforts, and 
leave others to ereé&t their fortune, where 
they have Jaid the foundation. Thecom- 
merce of the European nations has been 
eftablithed upon the difcoveries of Spain, 
and every other treafury is’ filled from the 
mines of the New World, except her 
own. Whiltt fhe was extending her em- 
pire over the barren Cordeleras, the richeft 
provinces in Europe fell off from her 
dom'nicn. Portugal tock the harbour of 
L:fbon and a valuable traét of coaft from 
the heart of her empire. The ftandard 
of Britain flew in triumph upon the pil- 
lars of Hercules, whilft fhe coutinved to 
ftretch her feeble arms over half the globe, 
fo to remain, till the firtt convulfive fhock 
thall make her- quit her hold, Still fhe 
might have remained refpeable in wil- 

fortunes, 
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fortunes, and formidable though in de- 
cay. The laft hand, that was put to her 
suin, held the pen which figned away 
her reputation and independence in the 
Family Compact. Generous, unfufpeét- 
img, and impolitic, fhe has bound her- 
felf to an ally, whofe union, like the ac- 
tion of certain chemical mixtures, will dif- 
folve every noble particle in her compofi- 
tion, and leave her fpiritlefs and vapid. 
Great empires, like grcat men, are aggran- 
dized and fecured by the cualition of infe- 
riors ;. petty flates may fometimes be fof- 


FOREIGN 


Conftantinople, Aug 26. 

N the 22d curt. about ten o'clock at 
night, a fire broke out in the quar- 

ter called Gibali, fituated towards the 
middle of the harbour, whishva high north 
wind extended to fica degree as to baf- 
fie, for fome time, the efforts made to 
fupprefsit. ‘Thisconflagration, the greateft 
salen that ever happened, continued 
during 62 hours, without intermiffion, 
with fuch fury, that one of the largeft 
palaces, the habitation of the Aga of the 
aniffaries, difappeared in Iefs than ten 
minutes. The flames proceeded from fea 
to fea, and burnt even the interior of the 
feven towers, at the oppofite extremity of 
the city. In this dizection the fire raged 
three miles in length, through the richeit 
and belt inhabited ttreets, on a front fome- 
times a mile broad, and fometimes lefs, 
according to the irregular hilly fituation of 
thecity. In fome places it extended in dif- 
ferent direftions, é that at one time there 
appeared no lef§ than eleven diftin& con- 
flagrations, moft of which ceafed only at 
the fea fide, after confuming the very 
wharfs. It is impoffible to etimate the 
lofles of all kinds occafioned by this cala- 
mity; but it is certain that numbers of 
people perifhed in the flames, and that 
many were driven by them into the fea, 
and unfortunately drowned. Previous to 
thefe fad difafters with which this unfor- 
tunate city has been lately vifited, it was 
{uppofed to contain 70,00 houfes, of which 
it is believed about two fifths now lie in 
ruins. It is more eafy to conceive than 
deferibe the fcene of diltrefs which a city 
in this lamentable fituation, muft exhibit, 
with, perhaps, 200,000 unprovided inha« 
hitants. The Grand Signior and all the 
Minitters of the Porte, as ufual, attended 
on this awful occafion, and diftributed 
meney to the people; and an order was 
publithed by the Mufti to fufpend the fait 
ef the Ramazan, that the people might re- 
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tered into temporary importance to ferve 
occafional purpoles ; but kingdoms, fuch 
as France and Spain, of recent equality 
and emulation, can never find reciprocal 
advantages in political alliance; the in- 
terelts of the weaker party muft of necef- 
fity become a fecrifice to thofe of the 
ftronger and more artful, and with which 
of the two that fuperiority aftually lies, 
and thofe advantages are likely to remain, 
is a point too clear to admit a doubt, or 
need an explanation. 


ADVICES, 


cruit their ftrength, and be the more able. 
to work. Owing to the direftion of the 
wind, which continued high during the 
fire, the flames did not approach the 
quarter of the Porte and Seraglio ; but the 
people of the law have fuffered prodigioufly, 
and among other public edifices, all tue _ 
chambers of the Janiflaries, upwards of 
50 mofques, 300 corn-mills, and 200, 
public ovens, have been deftroyed. 

Charlfhrue, Sept. 8. Yefterday her 
Serene Highnefs the Hereditary Princefs 
of Baden-Dourlach was fafely delivered of 
a Princels, who was baptifed by the name 
of Maria-Elifabeth- Wilhelmina. 


From the Maprrp GazETTE. 
Madvid, Sept. 24. On the 13th ine - 

ftant the floating batteries being in every 
refpeé&t ready, and the wind favourable 
for. taking their itations oppofite the 
New and Old Moles, and the encampment 
at Evropa Point, they began to get un- 
der weigh about feven in the morning, ta 
proceed to thofe places ; the Paitora, of 24 
gone, commanded by Don B. Moreno, 
eading the van; and the Tallapiedra, of 
23 guns, under the command of the Prince 
ot Naffau, following. Though a con- 
ftant and heavy on, all the enemies 
batteries (which were more numerous than 
we imagined) was kept up for a confi- 
derable time upon thefe two veflels alone ; 
they neverthelefs got themfelves moored in 
four 1 half fathoin water, at about 1490 
toifes from the garrifon, and immnediately 
returned the enemy’s fire with great {pirit. 
The reft of the floating batteries, as un- 
dermentioned ; Paula, of 23 guns; Ro- 
fario, of 2#guns ; St. Chrittopher, of 19 
uns ; Prince Charles, of 10 guns; St, 
Foho, cf 9 guns; Paulas (2d) of y guns ; 
St. Anne, of 9 guns; Doloras, of 7 guns, 
proceeded fucceffively to their different fta- 
tions; and as they moored, began to fire 
alfo, with the utmoft vivacity and gocd 
chet, 
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effe&t, againft the garrifon and_fortifica- 


tions, whilft our lines and advanced bat- 
fevies on the fhore fupported them, with 


a view of divid:ng the enemy’s attention. 

Tt was intended that feveral divifions of 
gun and mortar boats fhould proceed, fo 
as to flank the garrifon along the front, 
and to direct their fire to fuch particular 
{pots as might feem proper, in order that 
the troops (efpecially thofe Ee on 
the batteries) might receive all the annoy- 
ance poffible; but this meafure, fo necef- 
fary and proper on this occafion, could not 
pollibly be carried into execution, on ac- 
count of the rife of the wind and fea. 
O:her material obflacles alfo occurred to 

revent the fending of fhips, as had been 
Pcie done, to make a diverfion to- 
wards Europa Point. Hence all the cne-. 
mics batteries, that were expofed to our 
fire from the land, were employed, unin- 
terruptedly, againft the doating batteries, 
into which ‘fhells, and round and grape 
fhot, were fired without number ; befides 
red hot balls, 42 pounders, 

Though the fire was returned on our 
part without-intermiffion, doing great da- 
image ; yet the continual diftharge of red 
hot balls kept up by the enérny was fuch, 
as rendered all the precautions taken in 
the conftruétion of the floating ‘batterles, of 
no effect; for the balls, by lodging in 
their fides, neceflarily fpread the fire 
throughout. ‘This was found to be the 
cafe repeatedly during the day, when the 
fire was as frequently kept under; but a 
continuation of the fame inconvenience 
rendering it impoffible at length to work 
either the floating batteries, or gun and 
mortar boats, and the night approaching 
apace, the floating battery, cominanded by 
the Prince of Naffau, took fire afrefh, and 
began to burn with fuch violence, as made 
it impoffible to fave her; and, thortly af- 
ter, that under Don B. Moreno was in the 
fame condition. 

In this perilous fituation, and the im- 
poflibility there was of ufing either {ails or 
oars, it was judged advifeable to withdraw 
the people, and to bring away or fpill the 

wder, that. the batteries might not be 

lown up, but let burn, fo as to be ren- 
dered unferviceable to the enemy. All 
the other batteries began to be nearly in 
‘the fame fituation as the two above men- 
tioned ; rather worfe indeed, as the ene- 
my’s fire, now without oppofition, was 
directed to point blank objects. 

The two Commanders in Chief by land 
and fea, the Duke de Crillon, and Don 
Lewis de Cerdova having been informed 


of the above particulars, gave immediate 
direétion for' fending all the boats and other 
fmall craft that could be cofleéted to the 
relief of the people in the floating batte- 
ries ; during which brilliant, though ha- 
zardous attempt, the greateft proofs of 
valour were fhewn, in the contempt paid 
tothe enemy's dreadful fire of grape thot, 
which the clearnefs of the night enabled 
them to direét to a certainty. ‘The great- 
eft part of the people, however, were 
brought off, and the fire in feveral of the 
fisating batteries, Sc. {pread as mich as 
poffible, that they might be immediately 
confumed; and a fufficient quantity of 
powder was left in the others, that they 
might, at a feafonable time, be blown up, 
Notwith‘tanding the utmoft zeal and ac+ 
tivity on our part in the performance of 
thefe various fervices, the enemy funk feve- 
ral of the fimall craft; though many of 
the people employed in them either faved 
themfelves by fwimming, or were taken 
up by other boats. P 

As foon as the enemy found the fire 
from the floating batteries was totally fi- 
lenced, they fent off feveral of their gun 
and other armed boats, with which they 
took fome of ours going and coming ; 
making prifoners of all the troops that 
remained in the floating batteries to be re- 
hieved ; fo that by day-break next morn- 
ing they had 335 of our people in their 
poifeffion (including many wounded) whom 
we are informed are treated with the great- 
eft tendernefs and humanity by General 
Elliott. 

The floating batteries blew up one after 
the other, except three, which burnt to the 
water’s edge. 

In confequence of the enemy's inceflant 
fire all day and night, as well againft the 
floating batteries and their crews, as the 
great number of craft employed in taking 
up the people, we fuftained the lofs fpe- 
tified in the following lift accompanying 
this narrative, which we cannot conclude 
without obferving, that in the accounts 
given by the Commander in Chief, as 
well as in all ‘the private letters, the great- 
eft praife is beftowed on every individual 
employed in the attack and. fubfequent 
Operations. ~~ 

The enemy’s lofs, confidering the length 
of the aétion, muft be very great; but 
this cannot-be particularly afcertained. 

On the rqth nothing particular oc- 
curred, except that our fire continued from 
the land ‘without the garrifon returning it. 

The following is the total lof of Spanifli 
troops and navy and of the French troops : 

aint it ‘biti Spaniffi 
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Spanith Troops. Officers: 1 killed, 4 
dangeroufly wounded, 8 flightly ditto, and 
6 miffing. 

Rank and file—37 killed, 94 danger- 
oufly wounded, 85 flightly ditto, 189 
prifoners, and 86 miffing. 

Spanifh navy.—Officers: 3 killed, 6 
dangeroufly wounded, 7 flightly ditto, 12 
prifoners, and 3 mifling. 

Seamen and marines—8o prifoners. 

Lofs of the Spaniards —41 killed, 104 
dangeroufly wounded, 100 flightly ditto, 
281 prifoners, and 94 mifling. 
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French troops.—Officers : three killed; 
one dangeroufly wounded. 7 

Rank and file—42 killed, 33 dange- 
roufly wounded, 31 fliyhtly ditto, and 1 
miffing. 

Lofs of the French—45 killed, 34 dan- 
geroufly wounded, 11 flightly ditto, and 
11 mifling. 

General total—86 killed, 138 dange- 
roufly wounded, 111 {lightly ditto, 292 
prifoners, and 105 mifling. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to eur CORRESPONDENTS. 
WY E thank G.H. for bis Hint; but muft poftpone the Lift be mentions till the 


Conclufion of the Year. 


T. Six’s Favours do not anfwer our Purpofe. 

If Goliah is not fuperior to the Paftoral, we cannot have a Wifh to fee it. 

The Decifion of Lumley’s Doubts we leave to the Public. 

We wifh to pay every Refpe& to the Intimations of S.O. With refpe® to the Pro- 


motions, he will please to recolle, that it is not in our Power to infert them till 
they have been authenticated in the Gazette, which he muft be fenfibie, is not always 
done till fome Weeks after the Appointments in Qucfion are well krown to the Pubise. 
We have T. P's Manufcript, and wait his further Orders. We apprehend that this 
Tribute to departed Excellence comes too late to render the Publication eigible ; but if 








T. P. is of a contrary Opinion, we are rea.ly to print it at bis Expence and Rijque. 


Hiftorical Chronicle for O&oder. 


September 28. 
‘ee day the Lord Mayor, accom- 
panied by the Aldermen, Sheriffs, 
Recorder, &c. went to Guildhall, where 
after the ufual ceremonies Meff. Taylor 
and Cole, the two new Sheriffs, being 
fworn in, they then proceeded to the ele€tion 
of a Lord Mayor for the year enfuing, 
when Mr. Peckham, the next Alderman 
in rotation, was chofen without oppofition. 

O&tober 1. 

Yefterday at noon, the Right Honoura- 
ble the Lord Mayor, Aldermen Newnham, 
Kitchin, Picket, and Boydell, the Recor- 
der, Town Clerk, and City Officers, with 
the two Sheriffs, and the Court of Affiftants 
of the Drapers and Mafons companies, 
went to the three Cranes, and proceeded in 
the City and Draper’s barges to Wettmintter- 
Hall, where, her the ufual ceremony of 
counting the horfe fhoes and nails, the She- 
riffs were {worn into office before the Cur- 
fitor Baron of the Exchequer; and were 
afterwards elepan'ly entertained at Drapers 
Hall by Mr. Sheriff Cole. 

_ Odétober 5. 
~ Yefterday morning William Mayhew 
was executed at Tyburn, purfuant to his 
fentence, for aflaulting and robbing E. 


Randal, and afterwards ufing her in an 

indecent and cruel manner. He was not 

more than nineteen years of age. It is re- 
markable that his Grandfather was capi- 
tally convicted, and executed at Tyburn 
fome years fince, for horfe-ftealing. 

St. James's, O&t. g. 

The following Intelligence vas this day 
received from Builoxa, dated Augut 6, 
1782. 

By accounts from Madas to the 13th 
of April, we have the agreeable news of 
the fafe arrival of his Majefty’s thips the 
Sultan and Magnanime, with al! their 
convoy, on the 31ft of March ; and that 
the French fleet had left the Coromandel 
coait. 

Oober &. 

There is now living in the workhoufe at 
Caermarthen, a men named Evan Willhi- 
ams, who is one hun and forty-five 
years of age: he maintained himfelf within 
thefe fix month», by mending the roads and 









working in the ficids ; but being at leng’h 


ftruck with the paliy, he was obliged to 
feek an afylum in that charitabl. houfe. 
He ferved his appienticefhip in London, 
and was out of his tine the year Charies 
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the Firft was beheaded, which he perfeétly 
remembers, having been an eye witnefs of 
that tranfaction. 

Oétober 10. 

Yefterday an exprefs was received at th 
India- Houle from the Eaft-Indies, with an 
account, that the Tartar, Fiot~ Northum- 
berland, Rees—Lord Mulgrave, Urmttone 
— Deptford, Elkington—Blandford, Pigou 
= Earl of Hertford, Clarke—and Earl of 
Chefterfield, Bofwell—from London, are 
all arrived fafe at Madras. 

Yefterday morning an exprefs arrived at 
the Admiralty from Vice Admiral Lord 
Shuldham, with an account received from 
the Captain of a merchantman from Jamai- 
ca, of the lofs of his Majefty’s thip the 
Ramillies. 

It appears that Admiral Graves, who had 
the charge of the homeward-bound Ja- 
maica convoy, kept a very northward 
courfe, to avoid the enemies cruizers, whom 
he apprehended might be detached to in- 
tercept and pick up the tardy thips of the 
convoy. His flag was flying on board 
the Ramillies from his departure from Ja- 
maica, to the moment it was found ne- 
ceffary to quit her for the prefervation of 
the lives of her crew. She loit her mafts 
on the roth of laft menth in a violent gale 
of wind, and continued ungovernable till 
the 19th, when fhe was abandoned and 
left {nking—She was then in lat. 42, 20, 
North— Long. 17, Weft. A number of 
the fhips of the convoy were obferved foun- 
dering between the 13th and 19th of Sep- 
tember, though moft of the crews were 
faved. 

Yefterday the report was made to his 
Majefty in Council of the prifoners under 
fentence of death in Newgate, convicted 
laft September feflion, when the foliowing 
were ordered for execution on Tuefilay, the 
15th inftant, viz. Peter Verrier (concerned 
with Charles Kelly, lately executed) for 
ftealing a large quantity of apparel, &c. 
in the dwelling-houle of Elizabeth Pollard, 
in Great a Lincoln's Inn Fields 
— Win. Odom, for robbing Flizabeth Bur- 
rell, in a field near Clerkenwell, of 8s. 6d. 
Thomas Claddenboul, for robbing Ro- 
bert Clutter on the highway of a gold 
watch—John Graham, for forging and 
publithing as true, knowing it to be forged, 
a promiflory note for 15]. purporting to he 
the promiffory note of John Boult, for the 
Goveinor and Company of the Bank of 
England, for payment of sol. to Mr. 
Allen Cowper, or bearer, on demand, with 
intent to detraud Chri‘topher Anderfon— 
Henry Barthaud, for fal&ly pevfonating 





Mark Groves, the true and real owner of 
1001. intereft in the confolidated three per 
cent. annuities, transferable at the Bank of 
England, and transferring the faid ftock as 
if he was the real owner thereof—Charlotte 
Goodall and John Edmonds, for ftealing in 
the houfe of Mrs. Fortefcue, at Tottenham 
High-Crofs (where Goodall had lived fe- 
veral years) a quantity of plate, embroi- 
dered fattin, &c.—John Weatherby, and 
John Layfee, for counterfeiting fhillings 
and fixpences, in a houfe in Newcaftle- 
Court, Kingfland-Road—and Wm. Jones, 
alias Finch, alias Partner, for ftealing a box 
of gaufe ribbons, mode filk, &c. out of a 
warehoufe at the Caftle and Falcon Inn, 
Alderfgate-flreet. 
O&tober 12. 

By the late exprefs from India, there are 
authentick advices from Bengal of the 
19th of April, which give the moft pleafing 
accounts of the prefent flourifhing ftate of 
that Government. By thefe we learn, that 
there is the greatett profpect of an imme- 
diate and general peace; but that in the 
mean time they abound in every fpecies of 
refource for carrying on the war; having 
been able, for fome months paft, to fend 
monthly to Madras five lacks of rupees 
(62,5001.) befides other requifites. ‘The 
Mahrattas, weary of an unfaceefsful war, 
have declared for pacifick meafures; and 
the late mifunderftandings with the Nizam, 
and fome others of the country powers, 
are now fo happily taken away, that, fhould 
Hyder alone prove refractory, they have 
all engaged to unite with the Company’s 
fervants in bringing him to reafon. Ano- 
ther favourable circumftance is, that none 
of them fhow the leaft inclination to fee a 
French intereft ever re-eftablifhed in their 
country. This favourable ftate of affairs, 
fo different from the late diftraéted and 
threatening profpeét of things, is entirely 
owing to the activity of the prefent Su- 
preme Council, and that perfect harmony 
arnong themfelves, which gives them weight 
and confequence with the native powers. 
But while thofe Gentlemen have been fo 
attentive to meafures of peace and concilia- 
tion, they have not neglected the commer- 
cial concerns of their employers; their in- 
veltments being already completed, not 
only for this year, but likewife for the 
next ; a degree of forwardne(s in that bu- 
finefs never known before. 

On Thurfday both Houfes of Parlia- 
ment, which ftood prorogued to the roth 
inft. were, by virtue of a commiffion unde: 
the Great Seal, further prorogued to Tuef- 
day the 26th day of November next, when 

they 
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they will meet for the difpatch of bufinefs. 
Oétober 19, 

This morning was executed at Tyburn, 
Francis Gray, for the wilful murder of 
Mr. Hurd. “He was drefled in a fuit of 
black, with a hat-band in his hat. He 
prayed fervently, and behaved with great 
decency. He was attended by the Under 
Sherif, and other Officers ; and after exe- 
cution was brought back in a Hackney- 
coach to Surgeons-hall, to be anatomiled. 

O€tober 20. 

Yefterday the feffions ended at the Old- 
Bailey, when Mr. Recorder paffed judgment 
of death on nine capital convicts ; thirteen 
were fentenced to be tranfported feven 

ears to America; eight to be imprifoned 
in Newgate; 11 to be imprifoned and 
kept to hard labour in the Houfe of Cor- 
rettion, fome of whom alfo to be whip- 
ped ; two to be publicly difcharged by pro- 
clamation. 

The Seffion of the Peace is adjourned 
until Tuefday the 29th inftant at Guild- 
hall, and the Seffion of Gaol Delivery of 
Newgate until Wednefday the 4th of 
December, at the Old-Batley. 


Oétober 24. 

Paul Jones’s fquadron, which furprifed 
and took the forts and fettlements in Hud- 
fon’s Bay, confifted of three frigates, and 
three or four privateers. They got a con- 
fiderable booty at Fort Charles and Fort 
Rupert factories, deftroyed all the forts 
and veflels on the bay, — Fort 
Nelfon and Churchill, and took away with 
them two very valuable loaded vefle!s be- 
longing to the Company, which were fent 
for Bofton, prior to Paul Jones’s bearing 
away for the North Sea, where it feems 
he is to finith his c:uife. It is fuppofed 
his booty, exclufive of the damage he has 
done the forts and factories, cannot a- 
mount to lefs than 100,000). 

St. James’s, Oftober 26. Yefterday 
being the anniverfary of the King’s ac- 
ceffion to the throne, when his Majetty 
entered into the twenty-third year of his 
reign, there was a very numerous and 
fplendid appearance of the Nobility, Fo- 
reign Minitters, and other perfons of dif- 
tinction, to compliment his Majefty upon 
the occafion. At one o'clock the guns 
in the Park and at the Tower were fired ; 
and in the evening there were illumina- 
tions, and other public demon‘rations of 
joy, in London and Welftmintter. B 

Whitehall, Ogtober 26. 

Extracts of Letters from the Right Hon. 

General Elliott, Governor of Gibral- 
tar, dated Gibraltar, September 11 
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and 12, 1782, and received at the 
Office of the Right Honourable Tho- 
mas Townfhend, his Majefty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, O&t. 24. 

September 11. 

AN attempt to try the effeét of a heavy 
fire from our batteries with carcafles, hot 
fhot, and fhells, upon the enemy's Arft 
eftablifhed works and batteries, fcemed fo 
very practicable, that the commanding 
Officer of Artillery was immediately di- 
refted to take the Lieutenant-genera’’s or- 
ders for that purpofe. In confequence the 
arrangement was very judicioufly made, 
and completely executed by the artillery 
officers. The firing having commenced 
on the 8th init. at ‘even o'clock in the 
morning; by ten o'clock their Mahon 
battery, confifting of 6 pieces of ordnance, 
and one adjoining of two guns, were fet 
on fire, and by five o'clock P. M. were 
entirely confumed, with gun carriages, 
—- and magazines, bomb proof, 

art of the communication to the Eattern 
parallel, and the trenches and parapet for 
mufquetry in front of the batiery, were 
alfo deftroyed. The 13 gun battery, next 
the Bay, was fo much damaged, being 
on fire in feveral places, that the enemy 
were put to the neceffity of taking down 
one half of it, which they have now be- 
gun to re-eftablifh. The fuccefs not only 
much exceeded my expeétations, but had 
the happieft effeéts in other refpects, as it 
provoked the enemy to open their new 
mortar batteries, and recommence a fire 
from their forts and lines, for which they 
feemed by no means prepared. The ene- 
my’s lof in our fight was very confi- 
derable, as their endeavours to ftop thie 
progrefs of the flames laid them open to a 
= fevere and well-direéted fire. Not- 
withitanding the great number of the ence 
my’s fhot and fhells, we fuffered no ma- 
terial lofs. 

The next morning, by day-break, the 
enemy opened their new 64-gun battery up- 
on us, with all their mortars, and continucd 
to fire without intermiffion from thence, 
as well as from their lines (their whole 
artillery amounting to about 100 pieces of 
cannon, and 60 mortars) feemingly by 
way of retaliation, it being the general opi- 
nion their preparations were not fuffici- 
ently compleat to begin this powerful at- 
tack, which, however formidable .- ap- 


pearance, I will venture to affure, that 
the impreffion upon our works as yet 

is f{carcely perceptible. 
— fame day the enemy's fquadron, 
e2 
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confifting of feven fail of the line Spanifh, 
and two French, with a large frigate and 
a xebeque, taking the advantage of a Le- 
vant wind, got under fail from the O- 
range-grove, and one of them pafling very 
flowly within random fhot, fired many 
guns upon the South Baftion and Ragged 
Staff, continuing his cannonade till he 
got beyond Europa. The f{quadron then 
went to the Eattward of the Rock, and 
formed in a line (the Admiral leading) 
came before the batteries of Europa, and 
under a very flow fail, commenced a fire 
from all ther guns, until the laf fhip 
had paifed. They repeated this manoeuvre 
at two o'clock the following morning, and 
again in the forenoon of the fame day. 
‘Thefe fucceflive cannonades did not any 
wuys damage the works. Some of the 
leading fhips came pretty near the point 
the firtt attack, but having been frequently 
firuck by our fhor, they afterwards kept 
at a gieater diltance. ‘Iwo of the Spaniih 
fhips went early that morning to Alga- 
ziras, to repair, as we imagine. All the 
batteries at Europa were manned by the 
Marme bitgade, (incamped there) with a 
{mall proportion of artilleritts. “Lhe guns 
were extremely well laid and pointed; the 
whole under the immediate command of 
Brigadier Curtis. 

About five in the afternoon of the 
f2me day fixteen of the enemy's gun-boats 
came over from Algazixas, formed in a 
line, and fired upon the garrifon. Our 
batteries obliged them to retire in Jefs than 
half an hour, not without fome of them 
having fuffered, as there is reafon to fup- 
pote. 

September 12. 

The enemy continues his heavy fire 
from the Hihmus ; lai: night the gun and 
mortar boats repeated their attack. No- 
body hurt by their fire. 

The wind having come to the wett- 
ward, there is all probability the enemy 
will determine upon his final attack by fea 
in a very fhort tune. 

The enemy has made no further ap- 
proach in his land attack fince yetterday. 


East-InD1A-HOvusE INTELLIGENCE. 

Thurfday, October 24, was held a 
General Court cf Proprietors, when the 
much canvafied refolut:ons of the Court of 
Direétors, for the removal of Mr. Haftings, 
were read ; thele were followed by the very 
ftiong and fentible protelts of Meilrs. Bent- 
ley, Boddam, Moffat, and Hunter, Mr. 
Dare!, Mr. Manthip, and Mr. Townfon, 
Seven of the ten Directors who had diilented 


from the refolutions.- The bufinefs of the 
day was then very ably difcuffed by Go- 
vernor Johnftone, Major Scott, Mr. An- 
ftruther, Mr. Dallas, and others, on the 
part of Mr. Haftings: —Thefe Gentlemen 
were anfwered by the Deputy Chairman, 
Mr. Baring, and General Smith ; but their 
arguments were fo ably replied to by the 
advocates for Mr, Haftings as to carry 
full conviétion to every Proprietor prefent, 
that Mr. Haftings had not involved the 
Company in extenfive or complicated war's 
but that the Directors themfelves had coun- 
tenanced hoftilities againft the Marrattas ; 
that he had not loft the confidence of the 
native Princes of India; that he had found 
refources for fupporting our army in the 
Carnatick, when the mott fanguine of his 
friends had defpaired ; that, to remove a 
man of fuch ability, integrity, and expe- 
rience, at fuch a period, would argue down- 
right madnefs. 

Mr. Dallas completely difproved every 
allertion advanced by Gen. Smith. He 
particularly noticed the difadvantage under 
which Mr. Hattings laboured—an abfent 
man—tried by two Commiitecs of the 
Hloufe of Commons, whofe Members were 
ftrongly fufpe&ted of wanting to go them- 
felves to India—a charge they had never 
denied. He particularly animadverted upon 
the condua of the Seles&t Committee, which 
was formed upon a broad comprehenfive 
plan—but had quitted the great line of en; 
quiry to perfecute Mr. Haftings—that he 
could not conceal his fiutisfaétion to find 
that Gen. Smith had now been conftrained 
to acknowledge Mr. Haftings was not the 
author of the Maratta war. That it muft 
be in the recellection of every Proprietor 
prefent, how often the General had pledged 
himfeif, to prove Mr. Iaftings to be the 
fole author of it. This was, indeed, aday 
of triumph to Mr. Haftings, when his 
moitt inveterate opponent had been obliged 
to do this juttice to his charakter, though 
he attempted to depreciate it in other 
points. — That the whole of Mi. Haftings’s 
conduét had evinced an eager zeal and 
anxiety to advance the public fervice— 
When he wifhed to form that expedition 
which has fince produced a {eparate peace 
with India, he ttaked his live upon the 
fuccefs of it—and when an objection wag 
made to the expence, he offered two lacks 
of rupees towards the difcharge of it; yet 
the ftate of his private fortune was fuch, 
that, return when he would, he would re- 
turn to a bare competency, his rank in life 
confidered: that he had not, like other 
fervants of the Company, plundered the 
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natives of India, that he might corrupt the 
electors of England. In reply to the Ge- 
neral’s obfervation, that from the sth of 
April, 1779, the refponfibility of the Mah. 
ratta war reited upon the Supreme Coun- 
cil, Mr. Dallas avowed it. The General 
himfelf had faid, he would not have con- 
firmed the convention of Wargaum, and 
without it peace could not have been pro 

cured; that all the brilliant events of the 
war ; the capture of what had been called 
the impregnable fortrefs of Gualier ; the 
furprife of Sindia’s camp ; the capture. of 
Akmidabad, Raffieri, and the important 
fuccefles of General Goddard, were fub- 
fequent to that period. 

The queftion was called for about nine 
o'clock, and it is not prefumption to fay, 
would have been carried by a majority of 
at lealt 20 to 1, in favour of Governor 
Johnftone’s motion, but the Chairman 
having faid that, he withed it might go to 
a ballot, and as the matter is of the firft 
importance, it was very readily agreed to. 
One circumitance, however, is very pecu- 
liar ; there were not nine Proprietors, out 
of at leaft 500 prefent, who could be found 
to fign their names, and for the firft time, 
the two Chairmen, with feveral Directors, 
figned their names for the determination 
by ballot of the following queftion at the 
Eaft India Houfe on. Thurfday next, viz. 

‘ That it appears to this Court. from 
inconteftible evidence, drawn from the re 
cords of the Company, and fupported by 
the unanimous opinion of the Houfe of 
Commons, that the war in which we are 
now engaged with the Mahrattas, * was 
evidently founded on the fentiments of 
the Court of Dire&tors, conveying de- 
mands on the Mahratta Adminittration, 
greatly exceeding the conditions of the 
treaty of Poorunder, which {entiments of 
the Court of Direftors opened the firft de- 
fign of fending a detachment from Bengal 
to the Malabar coaft,” and that conie- 
quently it would be the height of injuf- 
tice to lay the blame of that war, or the 
evils which have flowed from it, upon 
Mr. Haltings, when it appears, ¢ That 
the diflatist:Stion of the Court of Direc- 
tors, expieiled at the treaty of Poorunder, 
in their letters to Bengal of the sth of 
February, and to Bombay of the 16th of 
April, 1777, gave the itrongett encou- 
ragement to both Prefidencies, te teife the 
flighteft pretence of provocation from the 
Miunifters of the Mahratta fiates, to renew 
their éngagements with Rogobah. Neither 
have the meafures adopted by Mr. Haf- 
tings, in confequence of duchg¢nitructions, 
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ever received the flighteft cenfure from the 
faid Court of Direétors. In confidera- 
tion whereof, it is now recommended to 
the Court of Direétors to refcind their late 
refolution re{peéting the removal of Warren 
Haittings, Eig; Governor-general of Ben- 
gal, more efpecially as it appears to this 
Court, that according to the laft official 
difpatches from Bengal, dated the 8th of 
April, 1782, the profpeét of peace with 
the Mahrattas was then propitious, be- 
caufe it feemed to be wifhed for by all 
the Mahratt. ftates, becaufe hoftilities with 
them had ceafed for many menths, and 
that a peace had aétually been concluded 
with Mhadajee Scindia, one of the prin- 
cipal Chiefs of thet Confederacy; and 
further, that the Government+general of 
Bengal were ufing every means in their 
power to effef&t a general pacification ; 
and that the conduét of the faid Govern- 
ment-general tending to produce a gene~ 
ral pacification, or to unite and {upport, 
by powerful refources a general Confe- 
deracy of the Country Powers, to defeat 
the combination of Heider Ali and the 
French (fuppofing the faid Heider Ali thall 
not accept of the reafonable terms of ac- 
commodation which have been offered to 
him in confequence of his propofals for 
peace) merits the warmett aprobation of 
this Court: and that therefore it would 
be evidently injurious to the interefts of 
the Company, and the nation, to remove 
any of thofe principal fervants of the Com- 
pany, now difcharging their duty with 
fuch uncommon exertions, ability, and 
unanimity, or to fhake the authority re- 
pofed in them by the Legiflature and the 
Company, ata period {0 critical, when 
the profperity of the Britifh interefts im 
India will depend, in a great meafure, on” 
the confidence which the native Princes of 
the country may place in the Govern- 
ment-general of Bengal.° 
Oétober 28. 

The Maltfters, Brewers, and Difillers, 
have preiented a petition to his Majefty 
and Council, by the hands of Mr. Whit- 
bread, fetting forth the prefent very high 
price of barley, occafioned by the late con- 
tinual rains, and praying leave to iraport 
the fame. 

O&tober 29. 

Advice was lait night received by ex- 
prefs from Paris, that Lord Howe appear-* 
ed before the bay of Gibraltar on the roth 
inftant, when the combined fleets of 


France and Spain, which was riding at 
fingle anchor at Algefiras, flipped their 
cables to engage hun ; but a violent tem- 
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arifing when were getting out of 
a bay, B hich pen Bon rom the roth 
to the 13th, drove a French 74 gun fhip 
on Europa Point, which was entirely lott. 
Another was driven on fhore; and a Spa- 
nifh thip of 110 guns fo much damaged, 
as to be rendered unfit for fervice. 

Lord Howe took the advantage of the 
bay being clear, and fent in a number of 
tran{ports, and entively relieved the gar- 
rifon 


A Court of Common Council is fum- 
moned for this day, to receive the refigna- 
tion of the Lord Mayor elect: another 
Court is alfo ordered for Wednefday. A 
common-hall will be called on the fame 
day for the eleétion of a Lord Mayor, in 
the room of Robert Peckham, Efg; who 
has declined that office. 

A great number of counterfeit fhillings 
have within thefe few days come into circu- 
lation, which are made of grain tin, covered 
with leaf filver. They reprefent thof of 
Queen Anne, and are executed with great 
nicety, particularly. in the milling. To 
obviate any objection to the found, which 
is very dull, a fmall crack is contrived in 
each, and to this the perfons who put them 
off attribute the defect in ringing. 


BIRTHS. 
A Son to the Lady of James Sinclair, 
Efq; Member for Caithnefs. 

A fon to the Lady of John Turner, 
E{q; in Margaret-{treet, Cavendith-fquare. 
MARRIAGES. 
THE Earl of Mexborough, to Mifs 

Stephenfon, of Harley ftreet, Caven- 
difh-fquare. 
John Baker, of Blake Hall, in the 
county of Effex, Efq; to Lady St. Aubyn, 
relict of the late Sir John St. Aubyn, of Clo- 


_ Manee, in the county of Cornwail, Bart. 


William Proétor, Efq; of Surrey-ftreet, 
in the Strand, to Mifs Hannah Fletcher, 
of Leeds, in Yorkfhire. 

Rey. Dr. Beaver, to Mifs Sharpe, of 
Eaft-lodge, Enfield. 

William Reeve, of the Middle-Temple, 
to Mifs Millicent King, youngeft daugh- 
ter of John King, E(q; of that place. 

Rev. Edward Gibion, of Billericay, in 
Effex, to Mifs Jane Davis, of the fame 

lace. 

Richard Rivers, Efq; of Oxford-ftreet, 
to Mifs Elifabeth Holmes, of the fame 
place 

Anthony Bridgeman, Efq; of Bloomf- 
bury-fquare, to Mifs Sufannah Tomlin- 
fon, daughter of Jofhua Tomlinfon, Efq; 
ef Hatton-garden, 


DEATHS. 
D®: Lavington, at Taviftock. 
Patrick Campbell, Efq; Major of 

the 71it regiment of foot. 

Edward Roe Yeo, Ef{q; Member of Par- 
liament for Coventry. 

Lieutenant Chilton, of the 69th regi- 
ment of foot. 

Jofeph Nath, Efq; F. R. S. of Queen- 
— only fon of the late Mr. Alderman 


Patrick Dixon, Efq; at Bath. 

Right Hon. the Countefs of Denbigh, 
Lady of the prefent Earl. 

James Buxton, E{q; on Epping Forft. 

Peregrine Bertie, Efq; of Wooburn- 
houfe, Bucks. 

Thomas Stiited, Efq; at Ipfwich. 

Thomas Stubbs, Et ; at Bafingitoke, 

Hon. Mrs. Digby, of Bath. 

John Biggs, Etq of Clapton. 

Right Hon. Lady Vifcountefs Folke- 
ftone, fitter to the prefent Lord Romney, 
and widow to the late Lord Vifcount 
Folkeftone. 

William Robinfon, Efq; at Bath. 


PREFERMENTS. 
HE Rev. Offley Crowe, M. A. 
to the Reétory of Mucclefton, in 
Wilts. 
The Rev. Charles Crewe, M. A. to 
the Rectory of Barthomley, in Wilts. 
The Rev. Richard Lucas, D. D. to the 
Rectory of Edith Wefton, in the county 
of Rutland. 
The Rev. Anthony Apperley, M. A. 
to the Reétory of Barcheiton, in the coun- 
ty of Warwick. 


PROMOTIONS. 
Rist Hon. Charles, Earl of Tanker- 
ville, to be of his Majelty’s moft Hon. 

Privy-council. 

— Rogers, Efq; to be one of the 
Commiffioners of his Majefty’s navy. 

David Parry, Efq; to be Governor of 
the Ifland of Barbadoes. 

Lord Vifcount Townfhend, to be Cap- 
tain of a corps of light horfe and infantry, 
called the Nov folk Rangers, 


W AR-OF FICE--Promorions. 
T Wenty firt reg. light dragoons, Robert 
Sinclair, Lieutenant. 

17th reg. foot, Robert Crawford, Lieu- 
tenant. 

47th reg. foot, Thomas Hill, Lieute- 
nant. 

73d reg. foot, 1ft battalion, John Peirce 
Morton, Captain, 

88th 
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$$th reg. foot, Charles Montagu, Cap- 
tain. 

goth reg. foot, James Spencer Burne, 
Lieutenant. val 

gift reg. foot, William Sneyd, Cap- 
tain ; George Walton, Lieutenant. 

ggth reg. foot, Charles Gardiner, Lieu- 
tenant. 

Northern reg. fenfible men, John Gor- 
don, fen, Captain ; Charles Smith, Lieu- 
tenant. . 

Earl of Fauconberg’s reg. foot, Richard 
‘Towne, Lieutenant. , 

James Watkin Wilbraham, Lieutenant in 
Captain Humpluey’s independent company 
of foot. we 

James Sutherland, Lieutenant in Capt. 
Stanley's independent company of foot. _ 

Charles Marfh, Lieutenant in Captain 
Crew’s independent company of foot. 

22d reg. light dragoons, Stackhoufe 
Tompfon, Gent. Cornet. ; 

1ft reg. foot guards, Capt. Alex. Irvine, 
of the 2d battalion of 1ft foot, Lieutenant ; 
Mark Singleton, Gent. Enfign. 

1ft reg. foot, 2d battalion, Capt. Thomas 
Baker, of sft foot guards, Captain of a 
company. 

6th veg. foot, William Mence, Gent. 
Enfign. 

gth reg. foot, Lieut. Geo. Henry Gor- 
don, Captainofacompany. __ 

37th reg. foot, Robert White, Gent. 
Enfign. 

goth reg. foot, W. Newport, Gent. 
Enfign. 

Northern fenfibles, Thomas Frafer, 
Lieutenant; Adam Gordon, Gent. En- 
fign. 
am Capt. James Barber, to be Bri- 
gade Major to the forces. 

Capt. Charles Savage, of s1it regiment, 
to be Major in the army by brevet. 

B—KTS. From the GazetrTz. 

'T Homas Enchmarch and Richard Ench- 
march, of Tiverton, Devonfhire, mer- 
chants. 

Jofhua Marfden and Richard Hargraves, 
of Birdfedge, in the parifh of Penifton, 
Yorkfhire, merchants. 

John Vetch, of George-yard, Lombard- 
itreet, grocer. 

Walfingham Collins, of Charing Crofs, 
money-{crivener. 

John Harraden, of Chichefter, Suffex, 
linen-draper. 
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Richard Culverhoufe, of Sidney’s-alley, 
Weitminfler, perfumer. : 

James Blundell, of the Haymarket, 
dealer in mufic. 
_ Thomas Turner, of Blackman-ftreet, 
ironmonger. 

Angel Pares, of Somerfet-ftreet, mer- 
chant. 

Paul Metivier, of Abchurch-lane, fac- 
tor. 

John Frederick Bernard, of Chrift- 
church, Surry, hat-maker. 

Benjamin Oram, of Lemon-itreet, Good- 
man’s-fields, Whitechapel, tinman. 

John Crofs, of York, haberdafher. 

William Wigley, of Oxford-ftreet, hat- 
ter and hofier. 

John Sanders, of Ottery St. Mary, De- 
vonfhire, miller. 

John Jackfon, of Little Buth-lane, cot- 
ton-merchant. 

Thomas Blake, of Gracechurch-ftreet, 
haberdafher. 

James Vanfommer and Peter Paul, of 
Pall-mall, Silk-mercers. 

Richard Jefferies, of Briftol, linen-dra- 


a 
Pe Philip Dormer Stanhope and Marma- 
duke Teafdale, of Charles-ftreet, money- 
{criveners. 

Mary Vanbergh, of Brompton-row, 
Kenfington, widow, dealer. 

John Hunter, of Tudhoe, Durham, 
common brewer. 

William Afhton, of Warringdon, Lan- 
cafhire, bookfeller and printer. 

Thomas Halkley, of Wakefield, York- 
fhire. 

Nathaniel Roffel, of Northampton, inn- 
holder. 

Thomas Harris, of Bettws, Shropfhire, 
dealer and chapman. 

John Butler, of Leadenhall-ftreet, hofier. 

Margaret Thomas and Rees Thomas, 
of Llangadock, Carmarthenshire, mercers. 

Cornelius Metcalfe, of Manchefter, Lan- 
cafhire, fuftain-manufaéturer. 

James Pearce, of Old Burlington-ftreet, 
Weitminfter, taylor. 

William Thornton, of Southampton- 
buildings, taylor. 

James Lafiéls and William Hinton, of 
Littie Queen-ftreet, Middlelex, coach- 
makers. 

William Couplan, of Poplar, Middle- 
fex, ftarch and foap-maker, 


ERERRAT A. 
Page 193, col. 2. line 46 dele it ; page 196, col. 1. lait line, after celebrate read the ; 
page 204, line 24, before by read but ; and in the note, line.13, after /ufed read metal ; 
page 206, col. 2. line1g, for bead read heat; page 207, col. 1. line 43, for refdence 
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